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Of Such Is The Kingdom Of Heaven. 
THINK when I read that sweet story of old, 
How Jesus came among men; 
How He took little children as lambs to His 


fold, 
I wish I had been with Him then. 


I wish that His hands had been placed on my head; 
That His arms had been thrown around me; 

That I might have seen His kind looks when He said: 
‘Let the little ones come unto Me.’ 


But still to His footstool in prayer I may go, 
And ask for a share of His love; 

For if I thus earnestly seek Him below, 
I shall see Him and hear Him above. 


In that beautiful place He has gone to prepare 
For all who are washed and forgiven, 
And many dear children are gathering there, 
For of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ 


“&.8.8A CERTAIN teacher delighted to read about trop- 
ipeal countries, especially in the cold winter months. 
Having access to the shelves of a well-stocked public li- 
brary, he read nearly everything in print on Central 
American countries and on the West Indies. The places, 
their people, the conditions, manners and customs be- 
came to him almost a part of his own experience. He 
found, as a result, that his teaching of geography, bear- 
ing on this part of the world, was most successful. He 
could give a preliminary talk on each country that made 
the children most eager to learn more. 

* * 


“&.%%We teach best what we know best. Fill yourseli 
full of information on your subject and you will have 
no difficulty in holding the attention of your pupils. 
Sheep will always look up to a full hayrack. The trouble 
is that most teachers know little beyond the require- 
ments of the text-books. Seek sources of information 
outside and beyond. Mathematics is a vast subject. 
Geography and history send their branches high and 
their roots deep into everything of human interest, and 
no branch of science or philosophy escapes contact. 
The teacher who is ever a student is laying the surest 
foundation of continued usefulness. 

* * 

“&28Nor that we should fill ourselves full to hazy 
repletion. We remember an old professor who enjoyed 
a great reputation as a philologist and linguist, but as 
a teacher was a failure. No doubt he was a scholar, but 
he lacked the ability to select and discriminate in the 
presentation of his topics. He knew so many details of 
the “Niebelungen Lied” that he poured everything out 
in such volume as to overwhelme the student. We must 
be selective and discriminating in presenting the details 
of our subject. Those teachers who have “forgotten” 
more than some keen, alert underling ever knew, do not 
make the best teachers simply because the degeneration 
of “haziness” has set in. 

* * * * 

“&.% Don’t be afraid to let your pupils get at all pos- 
sible sources of information. The text-book is a good 
thing, so is oral teaching. The teacher “who never uses 
the book” is as. big a crank as the teacher who relies on 
the book alone. You have fifty minds to illuminate on 
a certain subject. There is the boy who can get it in a 
flash, and the boy in whose mind ideas percolate but 


slowly. 
illustrations before and after. 
sense. L 
think. 


Let them use books, maps, circulars, diagrams, 
Use and appeal to every 
Let them learn by doing and give them time to 


* * * * 

2% THERE should be advances in teaching, commen- 
surate with the advance in mechanical and_ business 
methods. ‘A western school-room was equipped with an 
electrical apparatus, which made it possible for the 
teacher to touch a button and gently shock the occupant 
of any seat, who was notified in this way that it was his 
turn to recite, or that the teacher saw what he was up 
to. The teacher was at work on a device to galvanize 
dull brains, when the board let him out. No doubt this 
teacher afterwards reflected upon the fact that there are 
limits to progressiveness even in the teaching profession. 

* 


2% 8Sometimmes a “lie” comes into open evidence in 
the school-room. A clear, well-defined, bold, premediated, 
lie. It cannot be overlooked or disregarded. It is a 
concrete example of moral obliquy, to corrupt and cor- 
rode by its presence, unless the teacher can skilfully ap- 
ply the knife as a moral censor. 

He must strongly impress upon the class that noth- 
ing can justify a lie. That it is always a sin—an of- 
fense against our Father in Heaven, who showed His 
love for us by sending His Son to redeem mankind. That 
it is the resort of the coward, the weapon of the malicious. 
It is bound to be discovered and exposed in time. All 
nature is a conspiracy against a lie. No sooner is it told 
than another lie must be told to support it, and this 
foundation, in turn, is constantly demanding renewed 
support. It is like throwing a stone into the pure air 
and expecting it to remain there without support. Truth 
needs no support. It vindicates itself. It overcomes the 
machinations of evil, and though crushed to earth will 
rise again, for it is God’s will that it should prevail. 

* * * 

&%%To secure genuine progress in the reading class, 
the child must be given power to master new words for 
himself. He must be taught fo separate words into their 
sound elements, to recognize the letter or letters that 
stand for each sound, and in this way win the keys that 
shall unlock new words. Children are quick to see re- 
semblances, and they do a great deal of unconscious gen- 
eralizing. The little fellow comed and goed and speaked, 
not because he has heard these forms, but because he 
has somehow reached the general idea that past action 
is denoted by the termination, ed. 

* * * * 

&2.4%From their earliest years, children ought to 
learn to avoid not only what is sinful, but also what is 
impolite,” says Rev. Francis J. Butler, author of the 
Holy Family series of catechisms. 

“The first and greatest rule of polite conduct,” he 
maintains, “is the golden rule of charity; namely, always 
to do to others what you would wish them to do to you. 
The second rule of polite conduct is always to show obe- 
dience and respect to all persons to whom obedience and 
respect are due: namely, to parents, priests, teachers and 
officers; to everyone according to his position and dig- 
nity. The third rule of polite conduct is the rule of hu- 
mility: namely, to be willing to let others go before us, 
while we, for the love of God, take the second or even the 
lovest place. 

“These three rules of politeness are contained in the 
law of God, and all other rules of politeness flow from 
these three. We learn politeness by observing the con- 
duet of those who are polite. A good Catholic may and 
cught to be most polite and gentle in manners.” 
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8%. THERE is deep truth in the idea of Socrates that 
we can teach only those who love us. Is not this implied 
in the command of the Saviour that His disciples love 
Him and one another? If minds are to be fertilized, they 
must receive the seed of truth from sympathetic minds. 
We can improve only those whose confidence and good-will! 
we have gained; and a radical defect in teachers is the 
lack of sweetness and mildness, of the gentle and persu- 
asive force which goes forth from an open mind and kind- 
ly heart.—Bishop Spalding. 


&.% Free education for the children of the poor was 
commenced by the Catholic Church. In the year of our 
Lord 529, the Council of Vaison recommended the estab- 
lishment of public schools. In the year 800 a synod of 
Catholic bishops was convened at Mentz, and among other 
decrees passed thereat was one by which parish priests were 
ordered to establish schools in the towns and villages, so 
that “the little children of all the faithful could learn les- 
sons from them. Let them receive and teach these with 
the greatest charity, that they themselves may shine as 
stars forever. Let them receive no remuneration for schol- 
ars, unless what parents, through charity, voluntarily of- 
fer.” Such is the wording of a diocesan decree made by 
the bishops of the see of Mentz just 683 years before Mar- 
tin Luther was born. 

* * # 

“8A GRATEFUL teacher writes: 

“The most enthusiastic suffer hours of discouragement, 
and feel at times as if all the snap and vim were oozing 
out their finger tips. Often we feel alone and helpless in 


the great struggle of ignorance against knowledge, and evil 


against good. Our field may be in some isolated rural dis- 
trict with not one congenial soul to offer sympathy, or we 
may be lost in the grades of a big city where some greater 
light eclipses the lesser lights and leaves us unnoticed aft- 
er months of hard work. Right here is where a good edu- 
cational paper becomes a rock in a weary land. As we 
read, we feel the touch of a strong and friendly hand. We 
are not alone, but one, an important one, in the company 
of congenial spirits. Success, not failure, breathes from 
its pages. If the inspiration, encouragement, and emo- 
tional uplift were all I have gained from my educational 
papers, | would be more than a hundredfold repaid.” 
OUR PRESIDENTS. 

George Washington, the chieftain, 

First of the line he came. 

John Adams followed him, 

His policy the same. 

Tom Jefferson, Republican, 

He tacked the ship of state, 

While Madison, the next in line, 

Filled out the war-time date.” 

Monroe, Virginian, good and brave, 

Then John Q. Adams, friend of slave. 

Next Jackson. laurel-crowned by fame; 

Van Buren had his aims the same. 

Then Harrison, who died in chair; 

His vice was Tyler, not so fair. 

Then Polk and war with Mexico. 

Then Taylor, who had made it go, 

And passed away in honor firm, 

While Millard Fillmore closed the term. 

Next Pierce. Buchanan came along; 

Then Abraham Lincoln, brave and strong, 

And Andrew Johnson, always wrong. 

Then Grant, the great war hero, rose, 

And Hayes, whose choice came near to blows, 

Next Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, too, 

And again, after Harrison, Cleveland’s due. 

McKinley then, third martyr, came; 

None ever can forget that name, 

A blow most tragic had been dealt, 

But that blow brought us Roosevelt. 


Teaching Bible History. 


A SISTER OF PROVIDENCE, ST. MARY’S-OF-THE-WOUDS, 
VIGO CO., IND. 
T a time when the world told its age by fewer cen- 
turies and an attack from a hostile nation menace 
our sturdy forefathers, with almost incredible celerity, 
they kindled the great beacon fires, until every summit 
peak and hill-crown sent forth defiance by its flaming 
signal. Obedient to the red-tongued summons, the pa 
triots mustered from field, city, town and hamlet, all 
hearts ablaze with love of country, all hands ready for th: 
charge of battle, all ears longing for the war-cry, all eyes 
turned to the lofty beacon glare, lighting, guiding and 
stimulating them to certain victory. 

Such instances, which were and are of intermitteni 
occurrences in the political world, scarcely know cessa- 
tion in the moral world, where “sense is ever at war wit: 
soul” and “God’s love at issue still with sin.” A flame- 
girt sword barred the entrance to terrestrial Eden, but 2 
love-dyed cross opened the gates of celestial Paradise: 
and sword and cross are emblematic of the higher war- 
fare waged on life’s inner battleground. 

This struggle requires the beacon tires of Faith to be 
kept burning brightly, and where can be found the flint 
touchwood and fuel more abundantly than in the inex- 
haustible resources of Bible history? School life must 
furnish much that will be so surely and so sorely needed 
in life’s school, hence the topie of Bible history should 
be one of the most important; the most painstaking and 
the most truly interesting lessons of the day, and for 
younger children it should be on a par with catechism. 
The echild-wonder will be aroused at the marvels so 
vividly set before it, and the child-love go out to God and 
the works of His creation. 

Every aid from art, from poetry and from helpful vo- 
cal powers should be called upon to give a fit setting to 
the noble truths liable to be but half caught by the young, 
heedless or perverse ear, and that without in any way 
hampering the self-activity of the child. There is not 
a faculty or sentiment, either of the psychical or phys- 
ical, in the human make-up, to which the Church, the 
Great Teacher, does not appeal. She sings her Masses 
into the ear of the child, she catches his eye with her 
wondrous architecture, her magnificent paintings, her 
beauteous lights and the sweetly mysterious ceremonies 
of her sacred ritual. She regales him with the fra- 
grance of flowers and the sweet aroma of incense; she 
feeds him at her sacramental table and consecrates him 
with her saving chrism. 

The school is intended by the Church specially to be 
her atelier. There must the moulding, chiseling an‘ 
rounding of character be at least begun. What infin {> 
pains are being taken in the educational world to brin : 
the child in touch with all that can rouse, quicken and 
feed his mind and imagination. Publishers spend time 
and money in catering to this want. The myths, fables 
and Robinson Crusoe must be known almost before leay- 
ing the nursery. Ilistory, geography, science must be 
simplified and made attractive in the very first steps of 
learning; and instead of religion coming in to train the 
heart, literature must take its place. The teacher in the 
Catholic school follows indeed the advice and example 
of St. Jerome, when alluding to the Seriptural injune- 
tion, he makes of the captive-maiden an Israelite; that 
is, he makes gentile ‘classic lore, bereft of its paganism, 
serve the purposes of Christianity; in like manner the 
energetic, enterprising teacher turns to advfhtage every 
aid that literature can give. What is the ideal or mod- 
el found in this atelier of the Church? Assuredly the 
loftiest that can be presented to the human vision. The 
one that transcends immeasurably all the magnetic na- 
tures in the world of fiction; all the fascinating person- 
alities living in history; all the beautiful souls of bio- 
graphy; all the great wonder-workers in the realm of sci- 
ence. 
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The child studying his Bible history comes step by step 
upon the grandeur of the truths opening up before him, 
and while he learns the hatred God has for sin in the 
doom worked by Adam and Eve, then and there, he like- 
wise learns God’s surpassing love of man, when He made 
the course-roughened earth “Woolly soft with promise.” 


In learning to know God he will grow up in the sun- 
shine of His presence; he will diffuse that serene atmos- 
phere of contentment which should characterize the no- 
blest of God’s creatures. Moreover, he will have ever at 
hand the material to keep the beacon fire of Faith a 
steady, guiding, luminous glow of flame. 


The Art of Questioning 
in Christian Doctrine. 


REV. THOMAS L. KINKEAD. 


(The following valuable lecture was recently delivered before the 
Normal Training Class for Catechists, New York City. Our readers 
will no doubt be interested in this institute, which has for its purpose 
the thorough training of teachers of Christian Doctrine for Sunday 
School work. The class was opened in the fall of 1901, under the aus- 
pices of St. Rose Settlement, sessions being held every week, with bi- 
monthly lectures by priests. Mrs. B. Ellen Burke of The Sunday 


Companion has charge of the Junior Class, while Rev. Dr. Fenlon of 


the Diocesan Seminary conducts the Senior Class work. The bi- 
monthly lectures are attended by a great many who are not regular 
members of the class—the lecture here presented being particularly 
well attended by outsiders because of Father Kinkead’s wide reputa- 
tion as a catechist.) 


’T’ HE dictionaries tell us that an art is a series of rules 
and traditional methods to be used in the doing of 
some particular work, or the application of these rules 
and methods to the work. But when we come down to 
the “art of questioning” in regard to catechism, it is very 
ditticult to follow any particular rules or methods. 

Questioning is the most natural of all methods of 
teaching. The object of questioning is to find out what 
the person already knows, so that you may not lose time 
going over matters that need not be explained. It is the 
natural method, because it is the method by which the 
child learns at its mother’s knee. If you ever have no- 
ticed little children, you will find that they are incessant 
in the number of their questions. Therefore, it is the 
natural method. Questioning presents difficulties for 
their solution, and therefore they fix the attention on the 
subject very definitely. The question prepares the mind 
for the answer, and it makes the answer sink more deep- 
ly into the mind. 

You do not realize the difficulty in anything until you 
try to do it. If you have ever watched anyone playing 
a game, it seems very simple, but when you undertake to 
do it yourself, you discover new difficulties that did noi 
appear before. It is the same way when a question is 
presented on a subject, you discover difficulties in’ the 
matter that did not occur to your mind before. That is 
the object of the question: to raise up, so to speak, these 
difficulties, and present the thing that is to be done, be- 
fore you, so that you may see the difficulty, and then the 
answer sinks more deeply into the mind. 

The answers given to questions show also the bent of 
the mind; the direction of the thought, and that is very 
important. To sum up: For what are questions useful ? 
Ist, to develop information; 2d, to test knowledge; 3d, 
to train the observation; 4th, to fix the attention; 5th, to 
stimulate thought; 6th, to impress ideas; 7th, to give va- 
riety. These are all excellent qualities and all this can 
be accomplished by good questioning. When we talk of 
questioning, we must not forget that the subject on which 
we are going to question is a religious subject—a divine- 
ly-revealed subject, and, therefore, more difficult than 
ordinary subjects. 

Our first difficulty is in the matter itself. Some persons 
have thought they could teach catechism on the princi- 
ples by which they teach arithmetic—it begins very sim- 
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ple and gradually grows more dificult as it goes on. 
That theory is wrong with regard to catechism, because 
the child is confronted, in the very first place, with the 
most difficult problems that have ever occupied the mind 
of man. The first question is in regard to God. Think 
of that for a child. The existence of God; the attributes 
of God; the providence of God; and then Man. The or- 
igin of man; the nature of man; the mortal and immor- 
tal part of man; the destiny of man. These are the very 
first questions that come to us to be taught to children. 
Therefore, to attempt to follow the methods used’in oth- 
er studies is very useless. 

Then, again, with regard to religious matters: We 
have not adequate examples. We have not conercte ex- 
amples that fully explain or illustrate the thing we want 
to bring out. For instance, what example can you give 
the child of the Blessed Trinity? There is no example 
for it. It is something that stands alone and by itself. 
Three persons in one God. Then, another difficulty: you 
may sometimes make the questions clearer than the an- 
swers. That is a very bad thing for a child. The ques- 
tion is presented and the answer is not clear. Again, 
you may raise a doubt in the mind and be unable to solve 
it. That should never be done; you should never present 
a difficulty that you cannot clearly explain, because the 
difficulty will remain and the answer be forgotten if it 
has not been clear and has not been understood. 


Another thing: In other studies you have to impart 
knowledge simply, but in the study of the catchism—re- 
ligion—you have to impart not only knowledge, but a 
spirit of devotion. You have to teach faith and morals. 
Faith, you know, has to deal with belief—what you 
must believe. Morals has to deal with actions—what 
you must do. So you have a two-fold purpose to attain 
when you are teaching religion, that you have not to at- 
tain in teaching other subjects. You must, therefore, 
in framing your questions, have this in view: They 
must be useful; they must be clear, and they must bring 
out the matter that you intend to bring out. The dif- 
ficulty of framing questions on religion is so great that 
there has been written in all ages, you might say, an 
immense variety of catechisms. The catechism, after 
all, is the book teaching religion in the form of ques- 
tion and answer. Why have so many different catechisms 
been written? Because of the great difficulty in teach- 
ing religion in this manner. 


All eatechisms might be grouped into six classes: The 
first class of catechisms give detached answers; that is 
to say, answers which, if they stood alone without the 
questions, would mean nothing. If I should ask the 
question: “Can man be saved without the grace of 
God?” And the answer printed and to be memorized 
should be: “He can not.” What does that present to a 
child’s mind, when he has forgotten the question ? 


To overcome that difficulty, others have written cate- 
chisms in which they have included the question in the 
answer, so as to make a complete statement. Example: 
“Can man be saved without the grace of God?” A com- 
plete statement in the answer would be: “Man cannot 
be saved without the grace of God.” By this method facts 
can be remembered, but there is a difficulty about this 
method also, particularly in definitions, where they begin 
with similar words, i. e., “What is baptism?” “Baptism 
is a sacrament that cleanses us from original sin, makes 
us Christians, children of God, and heirs of Heaven.” 
T have found, from my experience, that the children, re- 
lying wholly on the memory and not on their wnderstand- 
ing, have frequently mixed up the answers and have giv- 
en me the answer for penance when I wanted the answer 
for baptism, ete. Yott have heard the old story that the 
archbishop of Tuam told: He asked a boy in the con- 
firmation class: “What is matrimony?” and he said, “It 
is a middle state where some persons suffers for a time 
before they go to Heaven.” The repetition method has 
the difficulty of confusing the children by having the sim- 
ilarity of words in the beginning of answers. 
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Others have said: “The understanding theory is 
wrong, and we have to teach through memory,” and they 
have erred by insisting too much on the memory. Oth- 
ers have written catechisms in which they depend over- 
much on the intelligence and very little on the memory, 
and that is also wrong. 


Some have tried to be extremely simple, and have 
fallen into errors because their answers are not strictly 
correct. Others have tried to remedy that by being too 
complete, and they have erred in making too great an 
array of dogmatic facts. They all erred by going from 
one exterme to another. 


Now to strike a happy medium. With regard to the 
truths of religion, we must remember that they are di- 
vided into four classes: First—dogmatic truths—articles 
of Faith that cannot be denied without being guilty of 
heresy ; 2d—matters that are not strictly dogmatic truths, 
but are so near being articles of Faith that it would be 
rash to deny them; 3d—pious practices sanctioned — by 
the Church and others that are only permitted by the 
Church. Example of an article of Faith: The Real 
Presence in the Holy Eucharist. A truth which is so 
near to an article of Faith that we don’t dare to deny 
it would be the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. It 
does not stand on the same level with the Immaculate 
Conception, because that is a dogma of the Church. 
Devotions sanctioned by the Church: the Holy Rosary 
and Sacred Heart. Devotion permitted, like the St. An- 
thony’s Bread or devotion to the Infant of Prague. Make 
these distinctions clear: 1st: be careful to teach the 
things that are articles of Faith. It so often happens 
that persons instructing children, or even adults, wan- 
der off into pious practices. You find that so often in 
pious books. I have heard converts say they “would like 
to be Catholics, but there are so many pious practices” 
that they dom’t believe in. You don’t need to believe in 
them, they are not articles of Faith. You should keep 
in mind these three classes of truths. 


This brings us to the point where we ought to have a 


little less doctrine and more practice. Children learn 
by practicing their religion. You find some people wh» 
are wholly illiterate and who have never been able to 
learn much catechism, but who know more about their 
religion than many who are more learned. Take the 
Protestant denominations: They preach little doctrine. 
preach sermons that please their hearers on topics that 
are up to date, but if you come down to the real teach- 
ing of the Gospel, there is little in it. Yet, they hold 
their people by inducing them to practice their various 
forms of religion. No amount of training will keep 
people in the Faith if you do not give them the practice 
with it. We must all regret that there is a great falling 
off from the Church in every part of the world, of per- 
sons who have been instructed; of boys and girls who 
have received the sacraments and even attended our 
schools, years afterWards are sometimes found to have 
neglected their religion and fallen away entirely. There 
cannot be anything wrong with the religion nor with the 
doctrine. There must be something wrong, then, in the 
method of teaching it. 


What we want to do in our times is this: we are in 
the enemies country, so to speak, here surrounded by 
believers of all shades of belief and by unbelievers, and 
we must adopt modern methods of educating our chil- 
dren in their religion. One of the first requisites is to 
get the willing co-operation of the learner. The cate- 
chism has been a good deal of a drudge to most children. 
To most children the learning of page after page of ques- 
tion after question. and answer after answer, of dry mat- 
ter far beyond their understanding, is a drudgery to the 
mind. You have to use every legitimate device known 
to educators to educate the children. Remember, in- 
struetion is not edueation. You might give an elegant 
instruction to a class of stuffed dolls; but you would 


not educate them. You must remember, too, that in 
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your various classes you are teaching religion, and no: 
simply catechism. Catechism is only a means to an end. 

You must train the memory of the child, then the un 
derstanding, the will and the habit. The memory musi 
be stored with words and phrases to help the understand 
ing. To begin with, the child must have something t: 
think about. The intelligence must be stored with ideas: 
that is, the child must be taught to recognize the idea- 
in whatever words they may be expressed. Then, the wil 
must be sfored with determinations, that is, with the con 
clusions arrived at through the work of the intelligenc: 
Habit must be formed by the repetition of the action 
A thing may be in the memory and not in the intellec 
It may be in the intellect and not in the will. It ma 
be in the will and it may not be in the habit. One may 
know a thing and not understand it. A child may kno 
the answer in the catechism perfectly and not understand 
it. A person may understand a thing and not believ: 
it: he may believe it and not determine to do it; he may 
dc ermine to do it and not know how to do it. Therefor:. 
you see the four requisites: You must train the memory, 
the intellect, the will and the habit. 


(To be Continued in Next Issue.) 


Making Recitations Interesting. 


BY A SISTER OF MERCY, VALLEY FALLS R. I. 


T was in Miss Smith’s room that I began the study of 
geography—from a book. Miss Smith was a verv 
comfortable teacher, who realized perfectly that “hard 
work isn’t easy,” and avoided it accordingly. Her ap- 
proval was always shown by placing a heavy hand upon 
the head of the favored youngsters. I noticed that those 
who were approved of most heartily never looked happils 
under it. The weight of a teacher’s approval is some- 
times hard to bear. 

When the new geographies came we were charmed 
with the pictures, but the teacher told us to turn to the 
map of the Western Hemisphere, page 10, and study the 
first column of map questions. I afterwards learned thai 
this did not mean the questions at all, but the answers 
that we were supposed to find on the map. We had been 
taught, in the primary grade, something of local gco- 
graphy and were eager to learn more, but here it seemed 
up-hill work. I often looked at the horizontal lines cross- 
ing the map, and wondered why they were there. I had 
a dim idea that the places crossed by the line marked 
were of no consequence, while those near the higher 
numbers were very important. One day I gained cour- 
age, and going up to the teacher asked what the line 
marked 0 meant. 

“Why, my darling child,” Miss Smith exclaimed, “is it 
possible that you don’t know that? Why, that is the 
equator. It is an imaginary line or circle extending 
round the globe half-way between the poles, and latitude 
is reckoned both north and south of it. Do you under- 
stand, dear?” I longed to say “yes,” even at the risk of 
approval; but my father had read the story of Ananias 
an’ Saphira to us the night before, instead of a fairy 
tale, so I firmly said, “no’m.” “Dear, dear, dear! what 
is the matter with the child?” said Miss Smith, looking 
helplessly around. “Why, it’s plain as the nose on your 
face. However, you'll understand all about it when you 
get older.” As my organ of smelling was not noted for 
its Grecian beauty of outline, I retreated to my desk, «is- 
gusted with geography in general, and consoled myself 
by defiantly placing the story of “The Ugly Duckling,” 
over the hated equator. In two minutes I was far from 
the school, enjoying the water of a beautiful pond. 

Miss Smith was getting a high salary for teaching (‘%) 
geography. I am sure she thought she was doing so; but, 
without doubt, she lacked the training necessary for the 
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work, and her calm self-satisfied character prevented her 
from ever realizing the fact. 

It is only when we see our defects plainly and are 
honest enough to acknowledge them that we really do 
our best work. Then we fear and study and prepare, for 
only “Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

A few days ago I had the good fortune to visit a sev- 
euth grade during a geography lesson. There were aboui 
thirty pupils in the grade, not all particularly bright, I 
am sure, but every one eager, interested, intent upon the 
work. There was an atmosphere of contentment in the 
room. One versed in child-study would say at once: 
“These children are working with the teacher; they be- 
lieve in her. She insists upon earnest application, but 
she sets the example. They never doubt her love for 
them, and have had no cause to distrust her strong sense 
of justice.” 

Miss Hill called this lesson a “recreation,” to me it 
scemed a most interesting review. 

The room was blessed with plenty of black-board, which 
was now divided into equal parts, each about a yard 
wide. In every space appeared the colored flag of one 
South American country, and beneath it, in bright yel- 
low crayon, the name of its capital. There was also a 
large map of South America, drawn and colored by one 
of the boys. On a table I found the pupils’ production 
maps. The coffee grains were pasted very neatly; the 
tiny glass diamonds looked pretty; the bits of silver pa- 
per gleamed in the sunlight and formed a bright con- 
trast to the little squares of rubber. I next looked at 
the serap-book made of common brown paper. Pictures 
of some of the birds and animals of South America were 
pasted on the cover. The “scraps” consisted of the lat- 
est notes from the papers relating to the present situ- 
ation of those most turbulent of turbulent countries. I 
learned all the reasons why Panama should be selected 
in preference to Nicaragua, for the new canal. 

Miss Hill did not use a text-book for her review. I 
observed a small note-book on the desk inscribed “Helps 
to Make Geography Interesting.” Above it, in smail 
letters: “Oh, Great Creator of the world, aid me to make 
the children see and love Your work.” Perhaps this was 
the secret of success. 

Miss Hill was not simply teaching geography; she was 
showing the children God’s creation. What child could 
fail to be interested in his Father’s work ? 

It is when we forget the end for which we are teach- 
ing that our work sinks to the common level. 


| wish I had time and space to fully describe 
lesson. 


this 
One boy acted as conductor from our little coun- 
try town until we reached Rio Janeiro in safety—not at 
all fatigued by our long journey. The conductor seemed 
to be well supplied with those descriptive railroad an« 
steamboat guides that one gets from the managers of 
roads for the asking. 


Then each pupil in turn told all about the country as- 
signed to him, standing under his flag at the board. One 
little lad treated us, in real dramatic style, to President 
Castro’s speech to the Venezuelans. We learned how 
the debts to England and Germany had been contracted, 
and the result of the determination of the two countries 
to unite and collect the money. 


The physical features of South America were by no 
means forgotten. When speaking of the equator, a little 
girl told us that the word means “equal;” that the equa- 
tor is a great cirele and divides the earth into a north- 
ern and a southern hemisphere. 
cle with her hand in the air, and told us the equator was 
like this—one could not touch it, but we knew just where 
it is supposed ‘to be. When explaining the heat near the 
equator, she said: “If the long, hot pipes that go around 
our room were to cross the center of the room from east 
to west, then Miss Hill’s desk would be the north pole 
and Henry Winters would be sitting near the south pole. 


Thus she made a cir-. 
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They would be cold, while those near the pipes would be 
very hot. If, near the pipes, we could build a hill high 
enough to go up through the roof, it would be warm at 
the bottom, but if we climbed up to the top we might 
find snow there.” This little girl numbered the rows of 
desks, north and south of the center, until she reached 
ninety degrees and explained that this is the greatest lat- 
itude a place can have. 

The lesson over, Miss Hill gave the children permis- 
sion to sing their favorite song and accompanied me to 
the door. ; 

“You must have devoted much time to the preparation 
of your work,” I remarked. “Yes,” she said, “I spend 
my summer vacation getting my geography and nature 
work ready.” “But did you not need rest after your 
hard tasks last year? What light reading did you en- 
joy to unbend your mind?” She smiled brightly, and 
said: “I studied earnestly every morning, sewed a lit- 
tle in the afternoon and then took long walks. I read 
Father Finn’s stories to help me understand my _ boys 
better. Then I spend two weeks in one of the large cities. 
I was called there to visit a friend, who is ill, but I man- 
aged to attend the vacation lectures at a Catholie col- 
lege, and to take a dozen elocution lessons from a famous 
teacher. I am not sorry that I had little leisure. Work 
helps one to escape hearing gossip, and pleasant work is 
real rest.” 

Miss Hill returned to her class, and I wended my way 
onward, a gladder and a wiser teacher. 





Civics in Primary Schools. 


“OCTAVIA,”’ Massachusetts. 


HE teaching of civil government in the primary 
schools is not as difficult as it may appear on first 
thought. Every pupil can end ought to learn (1) in what 
town or city he lives, (2) the name of his country, and 
(3) the name of his state. Take a few minutes now and 
then for some weeks to teach these points. Later on, let 
the child learn the name of the governor of the state and 
that of the president of the United States. This is very 
simple and yet it amounts to a great deal. 

The name of the town or state in which your school is 
located will unavoidably necessitate some talk about it. 
This can not be here outlined but it will crop out natur- 
ally, a little at a time, according to the circumstances of 
the particular town or city where the school is located. If 
you are teaching in Boston, then something will be said 
about Boston’s being a large city, the largest city in New 
England, that there are other cities that the children mus‘ 
have heard of, like Providence and Worcester, and Salem 
and Hartford, and Fitchburg and Springfield. You will 
very likely talk a little now and then about the neighbor- 
ing cities like Newton and Cambridge and Chelsea, Mal- 
den, Quiney, and Medford. 

Tf your school happens to be in a little town like Avon 
or Lenox, Boxford or Hudson, then you will have some- 
thing to say about the fact that it is a small town and 
that there are other towns around it, some small, some 
large, and you will inquire of the pupils if they have ever 
seen a city, and if they know the difference between a 
small town and a large city. You will very likely talk 
about the adjoining towns, telling what town is on the 
north of yours, on the south and the other sides. And 
so whatever be the town in which you live much useful 
instruction will be given. 


Then again as to the county, when these children have 
once learned the name of the county they will want to 
know what you mean by county and you will tell them of 
other counties, and, finally, that as a group of towns clus- 
tered together make a county, so several counties make a 
state, and here you will have the name of your state com- 
ing in, 
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In like manner you will discuss the matter of “Gover- 
nor.” If you live in Massachusetts you may tell them that 
the present governor is W. Murray Crane. He was elect- 
ed by the people of the whole state. Massachusetts is a 
large state and there are a great many people in it. Mas- 
sachusetts is very proud of its history and justly so. Mas- 
sachusetts has had many distinguished men among her 
governors. 

Should your school be in some other state the same prin- 
ciples hold good and you will, everyone of you, be able to 
make some interesting little talks concerning your state 
whatever it may be, of its history and its governors. In 
like manner after you once get started you will find it 
easy, now and then, perhaps on Friday afternoon or some 
special occasion, to tell your pupils something about the 
President of the United States. You will tell them that 
he is from the State of New York. You may tell them 
how many presidents that state has furnished, how many 
Virginia has had, and from what other states our presi- 
dents have come. I need not tell you how interesting you 
may make stories of George Washington, the first presi- 
den, of Thomas Jefferson, of Andrew Jackson or Abraham 
Lincoln, of Gen. Grant or James A. Garfield. 

The city or town in which you live. 

The county. 

The state. 

The name of the governor. 

The name of the President of the United States. 


Secret of Success in Teaching. 


FRERE EXUPERIEN. 


I T is apparent to every observer of human activities 

that success in the attainment of any important un- 
dertaking depends chiefly upon the individual efforts ex- 
ereised, and upon the extent of the application summoned 
to the work and its varying details. It is equally obvi- 
ous that in proportion to the difficulties encountered, the 
greater should be the attention given to the nature of 
obstacles presented, as well as to the means to be adopted 
to achieve suecess. There is no denying the fact that 
the personal element is a powerful motive to stimulating 
to action, and, for many, it is the seeret which accounts 
for the unparalleled and almost superhuman efforts ex- 
erted in the accomplishment of their object. Moreover, 
it is also true that the higher and nobler the motive, the 
more untiring and unselfish the labor and its consequent 
sacrifices. Indeed, what motive-power could excel that 
which should actuate the Christian teacher? Our own per- 
sonal experience and knowledge have taught us the won- 
derful power there is in love. Hence, the reason of the 
guiding principle in teaching is to be found in this sig- 
nificant word: Love or Duty. This should be, therefore, 
the great incentive, the principle, animating, directing and 
controlling our actions in the elass-room. This consti- 
tutes the irue secret of our success in teacliing. 

Bishop Dupanloup expresses himself very forcibly on 
the secret of success in teaching. “Duty,” says he, “is 
very exacting, and particularly is this true when it is 
most difficult of performance. For duty must be loved, 
otherwise it will most certainly repel us. Nay, more, it 
must be loved above everything else, and for its own 
It demands, furthermore, that everything should 
be sacrificed at its shrine. It requires, moreover, that we 
esteem ourselves as naught, that we may be wholly at its 
command. In a word, it emphatically ordains that it be 
loved as we love God Himself. There is, however, nothing 
incongruous in this prescription, for duty rightly con- 
sidered is the Divine Will in our regard. And what is 
the Divine Will if it be not God Himself? Consequent- 
ly, I shall not hestitate, neither am I deceived, in posi- 
tively affiyming that duty ceases to be a duty when it is 
no longer the expression of God’s Will for us.” 


sake. 


“Put your whole soul into the work,” as Father Poul- 
ette counsels. “Strive to do not merely those things 
which would reasonably justify your strict obligations or 
satisfy your responsibility, but whatever love dictates to 
ameliorate, animate, quicken, purify and ennoble a child’s 
tender and impressionable heart, entrusted to your fath- 
erly love and keeping. Your intellect, enlightened as it 
will be by a ray of vivifying love, will the more readily 
perceive itself awakened to a newer, happier world of 
ideas, of love, and of solicitude, than could have ever 
been suggested to it, had it been left to its own lights. 
Consequently, the greater your affection for children, the 
better will you understand what you should do for those 
whom you love ,and whom love alone can teach.” 

“T thank thee, who hast taught 
My frail mortality to know itself.’-—SuakesPearn. 

Seldom are we, according to Thomas a Kempis, in thx 
same mood; for today we are joyful and tomorrow sor- 
rowful; now glowing with bright hopes, and then re- 
pining and given to grieving. Surely, we are, after all, 
in a sense, creatures of circumstances. We are subject to 
sensibility, passions and imagination. All these varied 
forces influence the will; sometimes help, at other times 
oppose, reason; and often get the mastery over the high 
er powers that should control them. If left to our 
selves, we are easily discouraged, perhaps even alarmed. 
Frequently our alarms are more than our dangers, ob- 
serves Seneca, and we suffer oftener in apprehension than 
in fact. Man has need, therefore, in perplexing circum 
stanees, of a sustaining force other than that derived 
from creatures. It follows that the Christian teacher 
should draw his strength, not from man or from his own 
resources, but depend upon God and confide solely in 
Ilim. If he so act, the educator will accomplish won- 
ders despite his infirmities, as St. Paul teaches. Let him. 
therefore, follow the excellent counsel of the Wise Man, 
who says: “Have confidence in the Lord with all th) 
heart, and lean not upon thy own prudence.” God will, 
then, be his strength amid dangers and his comforter in 
his tribulations. Henee he may also say with Proper 
tius: “My last confidence will be like my first. Ther 
fore God is our first, last and only confidence.”—(From 
“The Young Christian Teacher Encouraged.” B. Her- 
der, Publisher. 380 pp., cloth, $1.25. Bishop Spalding 
writes the introduction to this book, which is an Amer- 
ican edition of a notable French work. Orders for th 
book may be sent to the office of this publication.) 

2% Every child should have a seat carefully adapted 
to his body. The whole sole of the foot should come down 
squarely and rest upon the floor. 

If the lowest seat in the school is still too high for the 
smallest pupil, a board firmly fitteél over the floor between 
the desk-irons will give the needed support, and is better 
than a cricket which might be pushed aside. 

* * % * 

&%.Tie upper part of the body must be as carefully 
accommodated as the feet. To secure this, the desk should 
be low enough to allow the arms to rest upon it without 
straining the body from the waist up. If the desk is too 
low, the upper part of the body will naturally droop to 
rest the arms, and rounded shoulders will be encouraged. 
Experiment with seating the children until the feet of 
each ean rest firmly upon the floor, the arms on the desk. 
the body erect without strain. 

The desk itself should be broad enough to allow the 
child to write and draw facing directly forward, rather 
than turning and facing the aisle. 


8" The Journal offers an excellent opportunity for 
teachers of experience to aid their younger co-workers 
in professional efficiency, and thus contribute to the 


greater advancement of our school standards. Short 
articles on methods in Bible History, Catechism and 
other branches are always welcomed. 
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The Catholic Notion ot Author- 
ity in Education 


(No. 7 Pedagogical Truth Library.—N. Y.) 
ry. 
The Teaching of Revea'ed Doctrine. 
(Continued trom December issue. ) 


Here a difficulty confronts us; and we must stop to 
get at least a glimpse of the breadth and bearing of 
the problem. It is all very well to say that education 
should develop initiative and hence can be im- 
parted only by a co-operative method; it is all very 
well to assign as itsend the deliverance or salvation 
of the soul, the expansion of the spirit in a life of 
truth and goodness. But how can Catholic education 
obtain this result, since it has for its object the teach- 
ing of a doctrine revealed from on high and communi- 
cated by an external and absolute authority? Under 
these conditions, it would seem, there can be no 
question of initiative and co-operation. To try to 
think for oneself is revolt. Initiative and co opera- 
tion will merely impair revealed truth by mixing 
foreign elements in with it. Hence Catholicism must 
favor not the life but the death of the spirit; it must 
be the very opposite of the ideal just extolled. 

Thus conceived and practiced, Catholicism would be 
simply a spiritual Caesarism which, by means of a 
dominating power, would overrule our native ener- 
gies and form us artificially from without. And in- 
deed, our religion is often thus pictured nowadays, 
especially by the many who are alien to it or who 
attack it. Yet they do not bear the whole burden of 
responsibility for this error. We must admit that, in 
defending and practising our religion, some of us act 
as tho Catholicism really fried to suppress, by 
taking the place of, all intellectual initiative in the 
moral and religious order. 

It isnot our business here to point out each one’s 
share of responsibility ; but may we not be permitted 
to ask: What attitude shovld the Catholic educator 
assume on this question, and how should he act in 
order to remain true to his ideal of salvation? The 
answer suggests itself. Since the difficulty is due to 
the fact that Catbolicism is ill understood and poorly 
practiced, each one should labor to understand it 
more thoroly and practice it more faithfully. 

The problem is ever the same. The question is, 
how to interfere in a person’s life not so as to enslave, 
but rather so as to deliver him, and help him to de- 
liver, and gain posesssion of himself. It is, how to 
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educate children by leading them to accept Christian 
truth in a personal and living way, so that they will 
believe with all their souls by voluntary adhesion, 
and not merely by inert subjection to the teaching of 
of a master. 

In attempting to solve this problem we encounter 
two difficulties. The first results from the human 
tendency to follow the line of least resistence; the 
second comes from the paralyzing tendency to suspect 
everything like personal initiative, and to justify 
these suspicions by all sorts of fanciful reasons. 

People think that religious education, having re- 
veuled doctrine as its object, must be simply an affair 
of authority. They declare more or less explicitly. 
that in this department we have only to receive the 
truth and in nowise to win it. Truth they represent 
as an external good transmitted from generation to 
to'generation in its primitive integrity. The only 
thing over which they think it their duty to watch is 
the preservation of this integrity. Now, of course 
we recognize that the preservation of integrity is not 
only legitimate but absolutely necessary. But it is 
important not to confuse the integrity of a living 
doctrine capable of incessant renewal in souls which 
live upon it, with the integrity of a dead doctrine in- 
capable of internul growth. If we concern ourselves 
only with the integrity of Christian doctrine, and let 
its spirit escape, we shall be keeping the letter alone. 
And we have been told that the the letter killeth. 

Christ is truth, truth eternal and unchangeable; 
but let us not forget that He is also life which moves, 
goes forward, and mounts upward. Admittedly we 
do not make truth either in the natural or supernat- 
ural order. But, on the other hand, truth is not be- 
stowed upon usexcept thru our own co-operation; 
before we can possess it, we must always in a sense 
win it. 

However docile we may be, we cannot receive 
truth except we make it our own and adapt it more or 
less to our own manner of being and thinking. This 
must he so; and the Infinite Truth approved of this 
and was made man on this account. So, by becoming 
ours, truth permits us to live by it; and we grow in 
truth, while it is growing in us. If any one pretends 
to receive truth in its fullness all at once, and to 
adapt it to himself without making any effort to 
adapt himself to it he really misuses and debases the 
truth. 

In the case of children who are scarcely capable 
of anything but memory and sentiment, it may 
seem at first that there is but one thing to con- 
sider, namely, the authority of the persons charged to 
teach Christian doctrine. Is not this view implied 
and acted upon whenever the catechetical method is 
used? Notatall. In the child there is already a 
germ which will soon develop into reason and will. 
If we do not appeal to him in the manner and measure 
which his age admits, we can indeed fill his memory 
with formulas and train him in certain practices; but 
we shall never help forward his initiation into Christ- 
ian truth, nor shall we aid him to grasp its meaning 
and to permeate his soul therewith. Hence, even for 
the child at the beginning of life, the method of pure 
authority which supposes him to be merely passive 
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is radically insufficient. It does not cultivate the 
germ which God has deposited in his soul. 

As he grows and becomes capable of reasoning and 
willing, as the natural and inevitable development of 
his faculties leads him to question things which he 
had at first naturally believed, this method of teach- 
ing becomes not merely insufficient, but frankly bad; 
for it absolutely disregards the autonomy of the 
human person, in virtue of which no one can be 
Christian unless he wills to be so. It is within that a 
man is Christian. Faith is nota stamp impressed up- 
on us, but rather an act which we perform. 

With some the method of pure authority induces 
rebellion. ‘‘There are persons,’’ says Pascal, ‘‘who 
cannot help thinking, and who think all the more, the 
more we forbid them to do so. These cast off false 
religion and even the true religion, if they do not 
receive solid instruction.’’ To forbid them to think 
is, in the language of Pascal, to forbid them to be 
men. If they do not obey, who can blame them? 

With others, the aforesaid method produces re- 
pression and a stifling of the interior life. Such as 
these, whether thru fear of assuming the responsi- 
bility of themselves,—which, of course, they cannot 
avoid,—or thru indolence and torpor, are wont to 
believe that it is the function of authority to think 
for them, to decide for them, to settle their destiny 
for them. So they get into the habit of passively ex- 
pecting everything from without, of making religion 
a sort of substitute for the moral life, of imagining 
that they can obtain results from it without having 
to supply any energy. With such dispositions they 
might just as well be Turks as Christians. 

Some instructors, when teaching Christian doc- 
trine, really demand these dispositions from their 
pupils, tho perhaps quite unconsciously. Instead 
of making an appeal to intellectual initiative, they 
repress it, thru motives of distrust, or fear, or in- 
dolence. 

But far from being a necessity, passivity is in truth 
something to be combated, and to be combated ener- 
getically, if we wish to conform to the true spirit 
of Catholicism. As we have seen, one of the 
fundamental principals of Catholicism is that each 
man remains responsible for himself in the work 
of salvation; consequently each man, -in order really 
to possess the truth which delivers and saves, 
must lay Lold of it by personal initiative, instead of 
merely submitting to receive it. Of course the initia- 
tive is not from himself alone; grace is assisting him. 
But grace is not there except tu aid him in develop- 
ing initiative. 

If we consider the true nature of Christian doctrine 
and what it should be for us, we shall understand 
that initiative is not only possible but indispensable. 
Some pretend that Christianity, because supernatural, 
cannot be a doctrine of life. The contrary is the case. 
It is essentially a doctrine of life, because it is super- 
natural. ‘I have come that ye might have life and 
might have it more abundantly.’’ In point of fact, 
dogmas are not mere enigmatic and obscure formulas, 
which God promulgates by title of omnipotence, in 
order to humble the pride of our minds. They have 
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a moral and practical significance; they have a vital 
meaning, more or less accessible to us according to 
our degree of spirituality. They express the life of 
God in itself and in its relations with the life of 
humanity. Looked at from this point of view, they 
tell us what we are, what we ought to be, and how we 
shall attain to that. In their entirety, they give us a 
complete conception of life. It is from this point of 
view that we must look at them, if we do not wish to 
distort them and change them into empty abstrac- 
tions utterly disconnected from reality. 

Hence, in order to believe them in the full sense of 
the word, so as to be influenced by Christian truth in 
our inmost being, we must do more than learn them 
by hearsay; we must do more than fix the statement 
of them in ourmemory. To rest satisfied with this, 
would be to burden ourselves with a dead weight and 
to make revealed doctrine a'mere cumbersome over- 
growth. Dogmas have to be thought because they 
have to be lived; and in fact they are never truly 
thought, and consequently never truly believed, ex- 
cept insofar as they are lived. We might*‘almost say 
that to those who think them, believe them, and live 
them, dogmas are actually revealed over again, or at 
least that they are then introduced for the first time 
into the real life of the believer. Hence, instead of 
submitting to them as to strange truth despotically 
imposed, we welcome these dogmas as the very food 
of our souls, as the truth to which we can and must 
adhere finally with all our hearts. Doubtless the dog- 
mas still appear as mysterious; otherwise they would 
not express the infinite. But nevertheless, even 
while they remain mysterious and impenetrable, they 
become the light which enlightens men from within. 
Taking on a definite meaning in this light, human 
life now acquires an eternal value. 

Now, altho nothing of what is done in us is done 
without us, in a certain sense it is done against us. 
This is what occasions all our difficulties and gives us 
a pretext for all the objections that are made. Be- 
tween what we are at first,—thru solidarity with sin- 
ful humanity,—and the Christian conception of life, 
there certainly exists an opposition. Not only is it 
important that we should never conceal it as has some- 
times been done thru a secret tendency to naturalism, 
but it is important also, that we should bring it well 
into view. The opposition, however, is not a logical 
opposition like that of two contradictory concepts 
which rebel and are incompatible with each other. It 
isa moral opposition between that which is and that 
which ought to be. This opposition can be reconciled 
by the transformation of that which is. In order that 
the transformation may be accomplished, that which is, 
must live and act, and by living and acting must free 
itself from its original condition and raise itself higher. 
This is what, in Christian speech, we call ‘going out of 
oneself.’”’ There is then an effort to be made, a con- 
quest to be effected. The Christian conception can- 
not enlighten us interiorly, unlessa struggle takes 
place in the very heart of our being. This is the strug- 
gle between the flesh and the spirit. No one can ayoid 
this struggle himself; no one can help others to avoid 


it. It is essential to human life and constitutes its dig- 
nity. 
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Language and Reading. 








AS 
For Fifth and Sixth Grade English 
Study. 


The following poem may be used in a reproduction exercise by either 
fifth or sixth grade pupils Have the poem carefully read by the pupils, 
and then read by the teacher to the pupils, with questions and remarks 
relating to both the literature and the geology of the poem. After some 
such preparation require the pupils to reproduce the thought of the poem in 
their own language. The poem may then be memorized | 


The Petrified Fern. 


M. B. BRANCH. 

In a valley, centuries ago. 

Grew a little fern-leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibres tender; 

Waving when the wind crept down so low; 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in by night, and crowned it, 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way; 

Earth was young and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main, 
Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 

Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain, 
Nature reveled in grand mysteries: 

But the little fern was not of these, 
Did not number with the hills and trees, 
Only grew and waved its wild sweet way, 
No one came to note it day by day. 


Earth, one time, put ona frolic mood, 
Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty motion 
Of the deep, strong currents of tke ocean; 
Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay, 
Covered it, and hid it safe away. 
Oh, the long, long centuries since that day! 
Oh, the agony, oh, life’s bitter cost, 
Since that useless little fern was lost! 


Useless! Lost! there came a thoughtful man 
Searching nature’s secrets far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocxy steep 

He withdrew a stone, o'er which there ran, 
Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 
Veinings, leafage, fibres clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line! 

So, I think, God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us the last day. 


Narration and Description 
The pupils should have frequent opportunity to re- 
produce what has been narrated. In this way they 
absorb a large body of correct and even elegant lan- 
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guage, which frequent reproduction makes their own. 
This method can even be used in the teaching of mod- 
ern foreign languages, much to the advantage of the 
pupil’s fluency in using the strange tongue. The 
teacher should narrate freely, not hampered by the 
book. Some teachers can read almost as well as they 
can narrate, but a story read often reminds one of an 
eagle walking. The eagle is free in his movements 
only when flying. So the narration of the teacher 
only reaches its greatest excellence when he is unim- 
peded by the book. In the case of extended narra- 
tion, the story should be told and retold section by 
section. 

The art of describing is far more difficult than that 
of narrating, and for a very good reason, which Les- 
sing long since pointed out in his book, ‘‘Laocoon.”’ 
Narration describes that which happens in time; de- 
scription tells of that which exists in space. In fol- 
lowing the unfolding of events as they happen one 
after another, the narration simply follows the natu- 
ral order of cause and effect, each part of the story 
coinciding with its own particular phase of the prog- 
ress of events. In other words, the time elements of 
the story correspond to the time elements of the origi- 
nal occurence. In thecase of description, however, 
tho there is a time element in the oral presentation as 
before, there is no corresponding time progress in the 
thing described, joining the one to the other as the 
description proceeds. This is why it is hard to de- 
scribe effectively, and why a description is hard to fol- 
low even when itis clear. What could be simpler than 
a bed of flowers, yet how few can make an adequate 
mental picture from even a good description? 

The ‘‘Laocoon’”’ will well repay a careful reading on 
the part of the teacher who desires to see the true 
scope and the limitations both of narration and de- 
scription. It is of courseinvaluable in furnishing 
canons of art criticism. 

Difficult tho the art of describing may be, it is still 
indispensable in the teaching of nearly all school sub- 
jects. Itis particularly needed in geography and na- 
ture work, in history andin language. The art can 
best be studied in the few poets and novelists who, 
like Scott, excelin descriptive power. In describing 
an animal or a plant the life history of the object, as 
from seed to fruit, or from birth to death, lends con- 
creteness, and helps to supply the time movement so. 
important in narration. In biography a similar de- 
vice may be used, the history of man being traced 
from the cradle to the grave. One can enliven the 
description of a mineral by giving it a place in human 
affairs; for instance, as an element in a bridge or 
a building or a locomotive. When an object is pres- 
ent, its description is greatly assisted by this fact 
alone. The description will naturally proceed by ac- 
tual or ideal separation of the object into its elements, 
each of which will be seen in relation to the other 
elements and tothe whole. Herea right order is im- 
portant, asin the description of leaves and insects. It 
is an excellent exercise for the pupil to try to make 
clear to others that which he has himself discovered. 


If a distant plant or animal is to be described, the 
genetic order already mentioned is extremely impor- 
tant.—De Garmo’s Interest in Education. The Mac- 
millan Co. 
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The Study of Grammar 


The first essential in the study of grammar is that the 
pupil be made to see content in the sentence, to feel that 
back of the sentence lies a thought. Develop in the 
pupil an instinct that rebels against considering any 
word or combination of words that has not definite mean- 
ing tohim. Work with objects is good for this purpose. 
Hold before the pupils a pencil, an orange, a tin cup. 
Remove the object and have the pupils describe it. How 
do they know that it is long, or yellow, or bright? 
Because there is a picture of it in the mind. Let each 
pupil make a statement about the object: the orange is 
round; the orange is yellow; the orange is rough. All 
the pupils have in mind the same object; why do they 
not make the same statement? Because they are think- 
ing different thoughts about it. Then what do these 
sentences express? The thoughts of the pupils. What 
does the first statement express? John’s thought about 
the orange. The second? Sarah’s thought about the 
orange. The third? Henry’s thought about the orange. 

Such an expresssion of thought is called a sentence. Let 
one pupil express a thought about an object—his dog, his 
home, his brother. Let the others make the thought 
their own by imaging the fact stated. The teacher may 
give graphic sentences to the children to image. Have 
them describe their mental pictures in their own words. 
Use sentences that touch their experience or that are 
taken from stories in which they are interested. If not 
chosen from stories, be sure that they are full of life— 
something about a recent occurrence in the school, some 
event of public interest, or some other fact of real interest 
to the pupils: The teacher may build a sentence, slowly, 
the pupils imaging as she goes; thus, for example: 

A litt e girl was sitting—-on a carpet-—of green grass, under 

a great oak tree, with her white apron—wet and torn, her 
shoes—muddy, and her face—radiant witn happiness, as 
she held tightly in her hands—the bunch of buttercups 
that were so beautiful and had been so hard to get. Who 
first thought of the little girl as under a tree? Who 
changed the picture of her appearance as the sentence 
progressed? Who changed the object that she held in 
her hand? Of course no one of the pupils would antici- 
pate, in his imaging, the items just as they were given. 
Oceasional practice of. this kind keeps before the pupil 
the relation between the thought and the sentence. 





Teaching the Use of the 
Dictionary 


All grammar school classes should be supplied with 
a good unabridged dictionary, while every pupil 
should have access to a smaller one, and be taught to 
use it so constantly that he will consider it an equal 


necessity with his pocket-knife. Where children buy 
their own books, the possession of the dictionary 
should be urged. Ownership is equally desirable 
where books are supplied by the city or town. Noth- 
ing can take the place of it. The dictionary is the 
-student’s commonest tool. 

Having dictionaries, the children should be taught 
to use them. Here they are. Whatare they? What 


do they contain? What are they good for? Of what 
use can they be to you? 

A study of the bouk reveals to us that the dictionary 
tells us the meaning of unfamiliar words; it may 
therefore help to explain to us what we read. Or it 
gives us many meanings of words, in their various 
uses, thus helping us to choose the fitting one. Again, 
it shows us the correct spelling and pronunciation of 
the words which we need to use in reading or speak- 
ing; while in our later study it reveals to us the 
grammatical uses of words, giving good authority for 
each use, and further explains the derivation or tells 
the history of the word. 

Before leaving the grammar school, children should 
be able to gather all this help from the dictionary. In 
the lower grades—fourth and fifth—the lessons will 
be confined to the study of the dictionary as a means 
of learning the meaning, spelling, and correct pro- 
nunciation of the selected words. 

The first step is a study of the arrangement of the 
book: the title, introduction, preface, keys to pronun- 
ciation, rales for spelling; then the list of words, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. What does that mean? 
Who knows the meaning of the order of the letters of 
the alphabet. Test the class to discover this. Often 
the first lack appears here. By rapid recitation both 
forward and backward, and varied questions, make 
this knowledge available here. ‘Does S come before 
or after M, U, G, Q, W? In which half of the al- 
phabet shall [ find X, L, F, T? etc. I am turning the 
leaves of the dictionary to find the word ‘‘Travel.’’ I 
open toa page of words beginning with M. Shall I 
turn forward or backward?’’ By such tests oft re- 
peated, dictionary in hand, the children accustom 
themselves to the alphabetical order. Do not forget 
that if must be taught. Itis not discovered by in- 
tuition. 

After tracing the word to its letter, it remains to be 
found upon the page—a more difficult study of al- 
phabetical arrangement. The child who attempts to 
find the word ‘‘Travel’’ finds the Ta’s, but, with his 
limited knowledge, stays to rest his eyes upon Table, 
Tack, Tall, Tank, etc., in his likely-to-be-vain search. 
Now he must study with his teacher the fuller detail 
of alphabetical order. The word to be found begins 
with Tr. Let him leave Ta, Te, Ti to find Tr, and 
then must he follow on with his finger to Trav; and 
now slowly thru this column to the appointed word. 

The order being thus made clear, a double practice 
should be given, to fix itin his mind: first, finding 
chosen words in the dictionary in the quickest possible 
time; second, making lists of words in alphabetical 
order. 

These lessons may seem superfluously simple and 
mechanical, but it is due to the omission of such 
teaching that so many hours are wasted in the blind 
search after the contents of books, and that so many 
dictionaries are fresh-edged, unused. 

Thus far the pupil has simply found the way to his 
word. Now he must learn to read what the dictionary 
tells him about it. Here further knowledge is re- 
quired. 

He finds the word so divided and marked as to en- 
able him to pronounce it correctly, if he knows 
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enough. But first he must know how to pronounce 
the syllables into which it is divided, and to translate 
the marks used for his benefit. Syllabification and 
diacritical marks constitute the subject of the next 
series of lessons. 

The first is not so minor a matter as it may seem at 
first sight. Proper division into syllables is necessary 
to proper pronunciation of syllables, and a correct 
naming of the consecutive syllables means correct 
pronunciation of the word. The children’s trick, 
which often confounds the scholar, proves this. ‘‘Pro- 
nounce bac-ka-che,’’ they demand, dictating the syl- 
lables as written. After sufficiently enjoying the 
scholar’s discomfiture, they pronounce the common 


word, backache. Itis no more than fair to give him 
a taste of their daily vicissitudes. All teachers know 
how children are daily lost in the mazes of syllabifica- 
tion. It would be well to avert this evil, and lead to 
a more helpful reading of the dictionary, by giving 
lessons whose object is the mastery of syllables. 
Separating familiar words into their syllables and 
pronouncing by syllable at sight are excellent exer- 
cises, and they may well displace some of the formal 
and mechanical study of never-to-be-used lists of 
words. 

Many words are mastered for all time as soon as the 
art of syllabification is learned. For others there re- 
mains, however, the need of the diacritical marks. 

As teachers know (but as children seldom discover, 
those marks exist simply as aids to pronounciation. 
They vary, in different dictionaries. It is, therefore, 
necessary that children should study the key to 
pronunciation in the dictionary which they use. As 
an aid to their memories, an epitome of this key is 
printed at the top of every page, that he who runs 
may read. If the markis not recognized, a glance 
shows them the value of the same marked vowel in 
a familiar word. The sound of the unfamiliar word 
is made plain to them if they have learned to read the 
dictionary. Drill in pronouncing columns of the 
words found in the dictionary, is an aid to the rapid 
acquirement of power to translate these equivalents, 
while, until this power is won, the pupil may be 
helped by marking familiar words in accordance with 
the key. 

The mastery of the alphabetical arrangement and 
syllabification and pronunciation being assured, there 
remains the study of the grouped meanings and the 
derivation, with attention to grammatical use. As 
soon as the pupil knows the parts of speech, the 
various uses of words are made plain to him, and he 
intelligently follows the dictionary column which ex- 
hibits a word as noun, verb, adjective, or adverb. If 
his object is to discover the verb meaning, he passes 
the others. If the earlier and perhaps obsolete mean- 
ings do not apply, te reads on until the fitting defini- 
tion is reached. If the definition itself is not plain to 
him, he ‘‘looks up”’ the unfamiliar words contained in 
it. But he keeps at work until he has made himself 
master of the word for whose meaning he sought. 
Quotations showing standard use are read and con- 
sidered. The paragraph or sentence containing the 
new word is re-read, illumined by the new meaning. 

Such a lesson has in it the virtue of a language les- 
son. This new word, with its precious cargo, has be- 
come the child’s possession, and he can send it voyag- 
ing to ports he desires to reach with his thought. 
Further, thru such exercises, he learns to master 
books. 

The more mature student will carefully con the 
root-meaning, and follow the word thru its devious 
history. That work, in its detail, must wait for the 
higher grades and the college. But with such thoro- 
ness as has been outlined, the grammar grade pupil 
may make the dictionary his strong ally and unfail- 
ing friend. It behooves us to teach him the art. 








Dumber and Arithmetic. 








Some Studies in Figures 


A. N. LOWE IN OREGON TEACHERS’ MONTHLY. 


To square any number of 3’s, write as many 1’s as 
3’s less one, a naught, as many 8’s as there are 1’s, 
anda 9. Thus 3333 squared equals 11108889. 

For 6’s, write as many 4’s as 6’s less one, a 3, as 
many 5’s as 4’s, and a 6. 

For 9’s, write as many 9’s less one, an 8, aS many 0’s 
as 9’s, and a 1. 

Let the pupils determine the multiplier and multi- 
plicand from the following partial products: 





5 8 7 
fe 4 6 

2 2 5 

Proof for multiplication by casting out the 9’s.— 
Example: 71873 multiplied by 6036 equals 433825428. 
Proof: 7 plus 1 plus 8 equals 16, dropping the 9 leaves 
7. 7 plus 7 equals 14, dropping the 9 leaves 5. 5 plus 
3 equals 8, cailed the excess. The excess of the other 
factor is 6. 6 multiplied by 8 equals 48, casting out 
the 9 again the excessis 3. Should the excess of the 
product also be 3, it would be quite safe to presume 
that the work was correct. 

To prove division, we find the excess in divisor and 
quotient. Multiply these excesses and take the excess 
of their product; to this excess add the excess of the 
remainder, if any, and should the sum be 9 or over, 
take the excess again. Nowif this final excess equals 
the excess of the dividend the work is presumably cor- 
rect. We say presumably, as these rules unfortu- 
nately belong to that class which will not work both 
ways. Thus, if the final excesses are not the same, 
the work is invariably wrong; whereas the excesses 
may be the same, and yet the work be incorrect. The 
chances, however, are greatly in their favor, and 
altho not infallible it might be well for the pupil to 
understand and use them, especially if he will master 
the underlying principles involved. 

To multiply together any two numbers between 10 
and 20.—To either number add the unit figure of the 
other number, and annex a cipher; next multiply the 
two unit figures together, and add to the first number ; 
the result will be the product sought. Example: 19 
multiplied by 17. 19 plus 7 equals 26, annexing a ci- 
pher gives 260; 9 multiplied by 7 equals 63; 260 plus 
63 equals 323, the product. For numbers between 20 
and 30, 30 and 40, etc., the process is the same, except 
that for numbers in the 20’s, after annexing the 0, we 
multiply the result by 2, and for the 30’s by 3, the 40’s 
by 4, etc. Thus 24 multiplied by 27. 27 plus 4 equals 
31, annexing 0 gives 310; 310 multiplied by 2 equals 
620; 620 plus 28 equals 648, answer. Again, 37 multi- 


plied by 39. 39 plus 7 equals 46, 0 annexed equals 
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460; 460 multiplied by 3 equals 1380; 1380 plus 63 
equals 1448. 

To square a number ending in 44.—Multiply the in- 
teger by the next higher number and add 14; thus 6% 
squared equals 4214, 11144 squared equals 132, etc. 
When the numbers differ by unity, square the larger 
and drop 4%; thus 6% multiplied by 7% equals 48%. 
The same principle may be extended to the tens. 
Thus 65 squared equals 4225, i.e., 6 multiplied by 7 
equals 42 to which is annexed 25. Again 65 multi- 
plied by 75 equals 4875, i. e., 70 squared minus 25. 





A Plan for Presenting First 
Lessons in Decimals 


ANNE I. O. PENN. 


First of all, catch the eyes and attention of the children’ 


with color. Have a cord divided into tenths stretched 
before the’ blackboard, each tenth a different colored 
piece of twine. Or, draw a line across the blackboard, 
likewise divided into sections by different colored crayons. 
Such an object lesson will impress’ the essential idea of 
tenths from the beginning. 

Then bring out the idea that a decimal, say .1, may be a 
tenth of anything, of a bit of paper as well as of a line, 
of a solid as well as of a flat surface. Here, too, let the 
object first suggest the abstract idea. Take a sheet of 
arithmetic paper, and question the children as to what it 
is until you get the answer, ‘‘A whole sheet of arith- 
metic paper.” Do not accept the answer, “A piece of arith- 
metic paper.” 

Fold the paper into tenths. Bring out, by illustra- 
tion. that one-half a sheet of paper equals °,, which may 


EF= 20, 


—=e/ 


fp f= whe 





be also written .5. Cut each fold of one-tenth into a slit. 
One slit marks ,}, or .1; two slits mark ;%, or .2. Hold 
up three slips of paper and ask some one to express the 
decimal on the board, etc. ; 

Again, ask pupils to write a decimal expressed in tenths 
on the blackboard, as .7, and ask another pupil to hold up 
slips of paper to illustrate the decimal. 

Take one of the slips of paper and cut it into ten parts. 
Ask, If all the sheet were so divided, what would one 
little square be called? Ans. .01; ten squares = 1 slip. 
One slip and one square = .11. Two slips and five 
squares = .25. Call some pupil before the class to test 
other pupils by holding up paper for written expression, 
etc. 

After the hundredths division is mastered, cut one of 
the squares into ten little bits. Show from ten bits in one 
square that .01 in 100 squares would be 100 times as 
many, or, 1,000 bits in the sheet of arithmetic paper ;— 
then one bit = .001, ete. Hold up a slip, square, and bit, 
and get from the pupils the expressions .1, .01, .001; 
also .1 and .O1 and .001 = .111. 

Drill with different combinations, using illustrations of 
the paper. Write on the board a column of decimal 
fractions, and call the children to illustrate with the 
paper. 
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For decimals of solids, build a cube 10 x 10x 10, or 
draw on the board a cube in perspective. (See cut.) 
Show that the cube is composed of 10 layers on the 
front, 10 rows deep, 10 blocks high. Hence:— 
layer = .1 of a cube. 
layers = .2. 
row = .1 of .1 = .01 of the whole cube. 
rows = .2 of .1-= .02 0f the whole cube. 














| block = 

1 block = 
cube. 

Drill as before, holding up layers, rows, and blocks for 
a decimal expression to be written on the board. 

Make it clear that 1 block is .001 of the cube. 

1 block is .01 of the layer. 
1 block is .1 of the row. 

Therefore, that .1 of .01 = .001. 

1 of .02 = .002. 
-1 of .03 = .003. 
-2 of .02 = .004. 
Illustration. 
- Three blocks from three rows = .3 of .03 = .009. 

Two blocks from six rows = .2 of .06 = .012. 

Drill so thoroly that every child, when we say one 
-1, will recall one layer; .01 will recall one row; and one 
-001 will recall one klock, from which it follows that .1 of .1 
of the cube means one row ; .l of one hundredth means one 
block; and so .1 of .1 of anything means one hundredth 
part; ete. This object teaching simplifies division of 
decimals; Ex.: .6 + .06=? .6 = .60. .60 + .06 = 10. Ex. 
42 02 = 40+ 02 = 2. 

Take one of the pupils for your assistant. 


1 of row, .O1 of layer. 
-l of .l of .1, or .1 of .01 = .001 of whole 


Let him 








se oe oe oe me i 





xs / Ghex K 
= Sof.0l = 001 


oO 
count out ten sheets of paper for one pupil, and ten more 
for a second pupil to hold. Then hold up before the 
class, ;‘y of one sheet, -?; of one sheet, etc. Compare 
with the ten sheets which the pupils hold and show how 
different are two tens from two tenths. Estimate 100 
sheets from the pack, and show the difference between 
one hundred and one hundredth. Make a point of the 
fact that if pupils do not hear numbers correctly when 
adding decimals, or do not read them correctly from the 
book, it will make serious difference in the result. 

If Tom were to have one hundred apples how large a 
place would he need for them? Get the idea of a large 
basket full, or heaped. If I give Mary one hundredth 
part of an apple, why would it be only a bite? How 
much is .01 of one dollar? One cent. How does this 
compare with $100? 

Such illustrations as these, from the things children 
like, and from money, will quicken the imagination and 
make them see much more readily and definitely than 
any amount of drill with figures. 

We are accustomed to use object lessons for drawing, 
and we know how quickly it appeals to the children to 
let them draw from life. Carry the form and the color into 
the arithmetic class, and not less plainly will appear the 
correlation of ‘‘seeing eye” and ‘‘understanding heart.” 
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Nature Study, 








Some Things to Do 


The teacher in the country school can arouse great 
interest in common natural objects if they are rightly 
introduced. A teacher of science in a state normal 
school told the writer recently that inquiry revealed 
the fact that many students who had lived in the 
country to adult years were unable to distinguish and 
name more than from two to four different kinds of 
trees. This suggests a series of lessons that may have 
great value both educationally and practically. 

Ask each pupil to bring to school a sampie piece of 
some tree which he knows and which grows wild in the 
neighborhood. Suggest some approximate size, as 
eight inches long and about two anda half to three 
inches in diameter, sawed at both ends, the bark to be 
left on. When the collection is made there will be 
many duplicates. Then encourage each to bring a 
new specimen, different from any already in the collec- 
tion. Observe the peculiar color and structure ot the 
bark of each. By the time a fairly good collection is 
made the pupils will be able to name all of them and 
they will incidentally have observed the peculiarities 
of the different trees from which specimens were 
taken. 

Keep the samples ina dry place, and after a few 
weeks when they are seasoned note the cut ends and 
see which has ‘‘checked”’ or split most in shrinking in 
the drying process. Now saw the pieces in half, 
lengthwise, and saw one end of each piece sloping at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees, to show the grain 
of the wood. A few pupils will volunteer to saw 
some of them, and it is not necessary that all the 
pieces shall be sawed on the same day. The pupils 
need not be told what the final outcome is to be. The 
interest of excited curiosity should be kept up; don’t 
be ina hurry. Whena dozen or more of the pieces 
have been sawed as directed, others being held in re- 
serve for future work in cases where there is a desire 
to try again, each pupil will polish with sandpaper the 
two cut surfaces of a stick, end and face; this will re- 
veal the beauty of the grain. Now let each one write 
his name and the name of the wood with pencil on 
the polished surface of the specimen which he con- 
tributed and prepared. A thin coat of varnish on the 
polished surfaces will finish this part of the work. 
Now insert a little screw-eye into the square cut end 
of each piece and hang them all in a row on the wall, 
low enough to be readily seen. 

A few lessons on the different woods may follow. 
Which are hard, which soft? Isa certain kind heavy 
or light? Easy or difficult to split? Tough or brittle? 
These qualities may be tested by splitting and experi- 
menting with the halves of the sticks not ‘used as 
above noted. The different qualities of the bark will 
also make a few good lessons. What trees are raised 
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for lumber? For fuel? For furniture? 
and farm implements. 

The leaf of each may be placed beside the specimen 
of the wood. Some of these can be collected in the 
fall and even in the winter, for many trees besides 
the evergreens hold their leaves all winter. For some 
of the leaves it will be necessary to wait until spring, 
but there is no need of hurry; the body of facts im- 
parted is not the prime purpose of such work; the 
habit of observation engendered is the main thing. 
—Western Teacher. 


For wagons 





Weather Study 


Local Influences on Weather. 


Local features, such as mountains, forests, lakes, 
have a noteworthy effect on the weather, so great as 
appreciably to add to or subtract from the prosperity 
and comfort of those who live near them. The coast 
weather is always less variable than the weather in 
the interior of a continent. Continental weather has 
sudden and severe changes of temperature, which are 
very trying to those who endure them, but which tend 
to make the strong stronger. This is the case to an 
especial degree in the middle of the continent of North 
America, because no lofty’'mountains shut off from it 
the cold air which at times sweeps down from the 
polar regions. Thesameis true of the most of Siberia; 
but Mongolia is protected from the north by moun- 
tains, as is also the valley of the Amur. These regions 
are in the latitude of the northern United States, and 
their climate, when of the same degree of dryness, is 
somewhat superior to that of the interior of the States. 
The climate of the western plains, even as far south 
as Texas, is subject to these severe changes of tem- 
perature. 

On the other hand, the coast is subject to a greater 
amount of cloud and fog, and to a moisture—which 
tho comfortable in moderate weather is very uncom- 
fortable when the temperature is extreme; close and 
weakening when it is very hot; raw and searching 
when itis very cold. So the balance is pretty well 
preserved in the United States between the interior 
and the coast. 

Fog is generally confined to the coast and to the 
mountains. Itis most abundant and continuous on 
the coast of the extreme Northwest, where it may oc- 
cur for many days in succession, and it sometimes 
lasts all day. It is next most common on the northern 
Atlantic coast. Itis frequent on the Great Lakes in 
summer, and especially on Lake Superior. Fog makes 
depressing weather, not lessened by the dismal, oft- 
repeated moans of the warning fog horns near the 
harbors. 

One of the features of what may be called artificial 
weather is the frequency of fogs near and over great 
cities on the coast. The fog grows more frequent and 
denser and continues longer in proportion as the city 
increases in size. This isdue to the dust and smoke 
produced, for these are fog compellers, as already ex- 
plained. The fogs in London in winter are so dense as 
to practically interrupt traffic while they continue. 
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They are not so bad in New York, but are already at 
times a serious hindrance to commerce. 

An effective weather control is a range of high 
mountains, especially when it crosses the usual direc- 
tion of the wind, This is the case in the United States 
with the Rocky Mountains and the ranges along the 
Pacific coast. The effect is less in regions subject to 
frequent general storms,as in the extreme Northwest, 
but even here it is generally appreciable. 

For instance, in the State of Washington the Cascade 
range is not very high. The western slope is covered 
with a dense growth of magnificent trees, the finest 
forest of large trees in the United States and one of 
the finest in the world. The forest is so dense that it 
is difficult to force one’s way thru it. A few miles on 
the railway, and a passage perhaps thru a short 
tunnel, brings one out on the eastern slope of these 
mountains, and he seems to have passed into another 
world. There are but a few scattering, small trees on 
the mountain side, which are of other species than 
those of the more densely wooded slopes. Away off 
to the east are plains on which nota single tree is to 
be seen, except where it has been planted by settlers, 
or maintains a precarious existence in some canon, 
above whose top it hardly dares to peep. The rain- 
fall on the western slope is forty to sixty inches; on 
the eastern side it is only a quarter as much. On the 
western side the trees protect each other from the 
wind, but on the eastern the light rainfall does not 
permit them to gain sufficient vitality for this. 

The wind, carryinga load of moisture from the 
warm Pacific, strikes on the western slopes of the 
mountains and is forced upward until it is chilled. It 
is then unable to sustain its load of moisture, and de- 
posits it abundantly in the form of rain or snow on the 
western side. As it comesdown on the eastern side it 
warms again, and, having lost its abundant humidity, 
isdry. The little rain that falls here is due to the 
general storms, that bring in some air from the north 
which has not crossed the mountains. Farther south, 
where general storms are less common, as in Nevada, 
the dryness on the eastern slope is extreme. 

As the storm passes eust in the higher latitudes it 
succeeds in stering up some more moisture, and this it 
deposits, tho rather scantily, on the next range of 
mountains, the Bitterroot and Coeur d’Alene; and here 
is another, but less abundant, timber growth, and 
each high elevation between the two has a few trees. 
It strikes the mountains again in the vicinity of 
Helena, where another and thinner forest growth ex- 
ists, and it finally comes out on the plains fairly de- 
void of moisture. Thus the western slope of these 
mountuins is always more moist than the eastern, the 
plains to the east of the mountains are dry, and this 
dryness is greater the farther south we go. 

Such is not the case with the Appalachian, Adiron- 
dack, and White, and Green Mountains, partly be- 
cause they are constantly crossed by general storms, 
partly because they are low, and partly because the 
moist weather from the Atlantic reaches them. 

Another effect of mountains, in this case true of less 
pretentious elevations, is that section called the warm 
zone, because warmer in winter than the bands higher 
up or lower down. This is especially noticeable on 
the Appalachians, and is due to air drainage. 
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Cold air is, as has often been said, heavier than 
warm air, consequently, it flows down inclines like 
water and seeks the lowest levels. In cold, quiet 
weather it chills the lower places and leaves the 
warmer air above. This effect extends up to a limit, 
where it is balanced by the increased bureness und ex- 
posure which permits a greater loss of heat to the sky. 
Hence between this higher, more exposed zone and the 
lower level tilled with cold air lies a band of milder 
temperature. 

This band is favorable to the farmer, and he 
can tuke advantage of the air drainage in other 
ways. For instance, insouthern Michigan the climate 
is almost too cold for the finer kinds of peaches. In 
hollows and on level hilltops the trees are almost in- 
variably injured by winter cold. If, however, the 
orchardist Will plant them on aslope, so that the cold 
air may drain off, he will be able to raise peaches suc- 
cessfully. 

Another and very remarkable effect of mountains is 
seen in the Chinook winds, which interrupt the cold 
of winter with an almost springlike mildness on the 
plains east of the mountains from Colorado to the 
Peace Riverin Athabasca. The Chinooks are westerly 
winds which bring mild temperatures, and are so dry 
that they evaporate the snow without melting it. 
These are the winds which descend the mountains and 
become warm by forcing their way down into denser 
air. They have been made dry by the series of moun- 
tain ranges they have crossed. They render the 
climate of the northern plains much more inhabitable 
than they would otherwise be, and in the United 
States their influence reaches eastward to Minnesota. 

A still more noteworthy wind of this sort occurs in 
the Alps, where it is called the foehn. Here the dry- 
ness is so great that the danger of fire in the Alpine 
villages is increased to such an extent that a special 
fire watch has to be set during the continuance of a 
foehn. 

The weather of a dry region is like that under a 
high, as already described, and that of a wet region is 
like that under alow. They need hardly be further 
described, for there is one comparison between the 
two which throws much light on their relative com- 
fort. It shows why the high temperatures of a dry 
climate may, with proper dress and ventilation, be 
made not only endurable but comfortable. Dry 
weather promotes evaporation from the surface of 
the skin. This produces cooling, and the greater the 
evaporation the greater is the reduction of tempera- 
ture; the greater the heat and the drier the air, the 
more will the cooling be. On the other hand, the 
moister the air the less the evaporation and the less 
the cooling. The temperature of the skin under those 
circumstances, or rather the temperature or evapora- 
tion which the skin feels, has been called the sensible 
temperature, This will be the lower in proportion to 
the dryness of the air. If the air is very dry and hot, 
the reduction may be twenty degrees or more. When 
this happens the temperature of 110° in the shade, not 
rarely experienced in Arizona and New Nexico, may 
feel really cooler than the temperature of 95° at New 
York. 

Forests affect climate- and the weather materially. 
Within the forest are all the effects of shade and calm, 
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as well asthe saving of moisture. Outside there are 
ulso effects, tho they are not such great ones. The 
forest serves as a wind-break for everything in its lee, 
and if the open areas are not very large they may be 


as well protected from the wind as if in the forest it- 
self. Forests also reduce, by the roughness of their 


surface, the speed of winds that pass over them, thus 
checking the violence of the cyclone of which these 
winds are a part. They have some effect on local 
storms by controiling the heat of the surface air. The 
differences in these regards between a forest and an 
open plain ure wellrecognized. Whether the forests 
also affect the amount of the rainfall, as is believed by 
many, is not so certuin. It has not yet been proved 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. That they affect 
the way the rain falls, however, can not be doubted. 
In countries covered with forests the storms of very 
heavy rainfall called cloud-bursts, and similar storms, 
are nearly unknown.—About the Weather. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 





A Physiology Lesson on the Care 
of the Teeth 


Have ready on the board drawings of the teeth as 
they appear in each jaw,.also an enlurged drawing of 
a Single tooth. Ask the children to come one at a 
time to the board and find some of the differences be- 
tween the front and back teeth. 

Why do we need teeth with thin sharp edges in 
front? Which teeth do we use mostly in chewing our 
food? How are they shaped? What kind of teeth has 
the cat? the horse? 

Bring to the class a tooth and show the hard smooth 
substance which covers it. Explain how this keeps 
the tooth strong and well and prevents it from aching, 
just as the skin on bodies keeps them from getting 
hurt. Tell the class that this covering is very thin, 
and that if we bite hard substances with our teeth we 
may crack it or even split it off in piaces; then the 
tooth will soon ache. 

Show that clean teeth and a clean mouth are neces- 
sary because the inside of the mouth is so warm that 
bits of food left there soon begin to spoil and hurt the 
teeth. Explain just how the toothbrush should be 
used, first up and down the teeth, then across them 
both front and back. 

Teach the children to brush their teeth gently but 
thoroly after each meal, using a soft brush and plenty 
of warm water, taking care to clean the back side of 
the teeth as well as the front. Show them also how 
to remove particles from the svaces between the teeth 
by using bits of floss silk. 

Tell them the story of Colonel Roosevelt und his 
Rough Riders as they went into the battle at El Caney. 
All the luggage had to be left behind except the 
mackintoshes which protected the men from the heavy 
rains, but they needed their toothbrushes so much 


that they stnck them into their hatbands and carried 
them in this way rather than go without them. Form 
a toothbrush brigade in your own school for each boy 
and girl to join who will try to take as good care of 
their teeth as did the regiment of United States sol- 
oe Lesson Book in Hygiene. American Book 
50. 


called solar salt. 
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Salt. 

As salt is found in some form, either solid or liquid, 
in most parts of the world, and as nearly all countries 
can produce most if not all the salt they need, it is not 
an important article of international trade, tho it is a 
very important article of home consumption, both for 
domestic uses and for manufacturing purposes. 


its Preparation. 


Salt is sometimes prepared from brine by evapora- 
tion in tanks under the sun’s rays, producing what is 
In many regions brine springs are 
tapped by boring, and the brine thus obtained is arti- 
ficially evaporated. Mostof the salt produced in this 
country is obtained from brine wells, tho we get sea 
sult in lagoons in Massachusetts and in California. 
Where natural brine cannot be obtained from salt 
springs or by boring wells it is made by dissolving 
rock salt and evaporating this artificial brine to pro- 
duce the common salt which is of two kinds: coarse, 
made by solar heat or by crushing rock salt to a suit- 
able size; and fine or boiled salt which is rapidly 
evaporated by artificial heat. Both the coarseness 
and hardness of the salt depends on the quality of the 
brine and upon the rapidity with which it is boiled. 
The lower its temperature and the less it is stirred 
during evaporation the larger the size of the salt 
crystals. 

In some parts of this country, notably in Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, New York, Nebraska, and Kansas, 
where coarse salt is obtained from natural brines, 
wooden vats protected by wooden covers are used, 
for frequent rains and low temperature and moisture 
at night seriously interfere with successful evapora- 
tion in open basins, and. of course, with its economi- 
cal production. <A short description of the extensive 
coarse-salt works at Onondaga, N. Y., will serve as an 
illustration: 

The fresh brine is highly charged with carbonic 
acid, so it is pumped into shallow vats where it stays 
until this acid has escaped and there has either been 
chemical change or precipitation of certain oxides of 
iron and sulphate of lime. This saline liquid is then 
drawn off into a lower set of vats where it is left to 
evaporate until saltcrystals appear. To be ready tor 
salt making the brine must be compietely saturated; 
that is, it must contain 25 per cent of salt, which is 
called the point of saturation. Ordinary sea water 
contains only about three percent. When the point 
of saturation is reached the brine is drawn off to an- 
other lower set of vats where, by mere solar heat, the 
separation and accumulation of a coarsely crystalized 
salt takes place. This salt is gathered from time to 
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New York State’s Salt Works. 


time while the remaining ‘‘mother liquor’’ is dis- 
charged. The sheds have movable roofs to cover 
them when it rains. The brine from the Onondaga 
springs is said to contain from 18 to 26 percent of salt. 

The accompanying cut shows a section of the salt 
works owned by the state in the Onondaga Salt Springs 
Reservation at Syracuse, N. Y. 


A Natural Process of talt Making. 


One of the finest examples of natural salt.making in 
the world can be found in onr own country at Great 
Salt Lake, not only one of the largest bodies of 
brine in existence but one of the most remarkable. 
The study of this one region involves valuable lessons 
in geography, geology and other common school 
studies. 

Notwithstanding the four rivers and other streams 
that constantly pour their fresh waters into Great Salt 
Lake it still remains a body of not merely salty water 
but actual brine containing 23 per cent of solid matter, 
most of which is salt. It is estimated to contain 400,- 
000,000 tons of salt, a quantity so enormous it is al- 
most useless to state it. Onits shores the Mormuns 
are working great salt fields and have erected a refin- 
ery, thus described in the December number of that 
finely illustrated journal, The World’s Work: 


Salt water is pumped from the flat lands bordering 
the shore. This water is confined by dykes and pre- 
cipitates the sult as the water evaporates under tbe 
rays of the summer sun. The salt is scraped up and 
piled in pyramids and then carted to the refinery 
where it is made ready for the table. This company 
furnishes the larger portion of all the salt used in the 
Rocky Mountain and coast country. 


The Coloradyv Dese t Salt Fields. 


In Southern California is a great salt deposit cover- 
ing a tract of about 1,000 acresin the Cclorado Desert 
where the land is more than 250 feet below sea level. 
Here are salt springs and the hot sun has formed a 
crust of salt eight inches thick and so hard it has to 
be turned up by a steam plow. For fifteen yearsa 
company has been taking out salt and only about ten 
of the thousand acres have been worked over. 

Some time ago the United States got out an injunc- 
tion against this company for mining on public lands. 
The suit is still pending but when the question is set- 


tled_it is expected that there will be renewed activity 
in this region. The company has erected a great dry- 
ing and milling plant and built up a town of Japanese 
and Indian laborers, for white men cannot work in that 
glittering white field in a temperature that often 
reaches 140 degrees. Even the Indians wear colored 
goggles to protect their eyes from the blinding white 





Plowing Salt in the Colorado Desert, 


light. They suffer intolerable thirst, too, which the al- 
kuline water of the single artesian well does not re- 
lieve as other water would, 

The accompanying cut shows the steam plow at 
work throwing up long windrows of salt afterwards 
heaped up in hillocks. 

Nature is makng salt on a large scale in the Bolivian 
table-lund. The stream that flows out from Lake 
Titicaca is finally lost in anextensive salina which, at 
some seasons of the year is a salt marsh, the mud of 
which is salt, not saturated earth. It is a white, level 
plain covered with u layer of sult about four feet thick, 
the geographies say, impassable when wet, but firm in 
the dry season. 


The Famous Austrian Salt Mines 


On the border land betwween Austria-Hungary and 
Poland (Russia) you will find Cracow and about six 
miles southeast of this is Wieliczka celebrated for 
the largest and richest salt mines in the world. The 
time of their discovery is unknown, but there was 
historical mention of them as early as 1044. King 
Casimir the Great of Poland worked these mines, and 
Augustus II. introduced skilled Saxon miners for their 
operation. In the partition of Poland in 1772 they 
were given to Austria. They annually produce 65,000 
tons of salt and are worked by 1,000 men who labor at 
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a depth of nearly 1,300 feet, so far underground have 
they mined into this great bed of rock salt, estimated 
to be 300 miles long and 1,200 feet thick. Thirty 
miles of galleries have been dug into this mass, and 
the strange labyrinth of underground streets, squares, 
villages, great chambers with columns, statues, and 
candelabra, all hewn out of the sparkling salt, and 
two lakes navigated by small boats, make one of the 
remarkable scenes in a wonderful world. 

At Hallein near Salzburg on the borderland of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and Germany, south of east from Mu- 
nich, are other salt mines that have been worked for 
ages. Evenin Roman times salt came from there. 
These remarkable mines are very entertainingly de- 
scribed by Frank G. Carpenter, in his valuable geo- 
graphical reader ‘‘Europe’’ (70c) recently published 
by the American Book Co. Its beautiful illustrations 
and authenticated facts entertainingly stated will fur- 
nish daily help while the geography class is studying 
that grand division. 


Uses of Salt. 


Modern medicine has done so much with salt that 
a short time ago the question was not only widely dis- 
cussed but experiments were conducted to determine 
whether, by means of salt injections, an apparently 
dead heart could be made to beat again. The value 
of salt as a promoter of animal life has long been rec- 
ognized. The oldest writings, both sacred and pro- 
fane, refer to this use of it. Pythagoras calls it a sub- 
stance ‘‘dear to the gods.” Homer terms it divine. 
Plutarch speaks of itasa symbol of the soul. The 


Arabs have long used it asa symbol of hospitality. 


The Abyssinians carry pieces of salt with them to offer 
to those they wish to meet as friends. 

The beneficial effects of salt in the food of live stock 
are generally known. The superior quality of meat 
from the cattle and sheep raised on the marsh mead- 
ows along the seashores of England, Germany, and 
other countries is ascribed largely to the fact that 
their food, the marsh grass, is frequently salted by 
sprays from the ocean. Salt is used as a fertilizer for 
lands that raise forage crops. 

Coarse hard salt is used for meat packing because it 
dissolves gradually and contracts the meat by degrees 
to a desirable firmness, and asit does not enter me- 
chanically into the meat it will not overcharge it and 
so may be used in sufficient excess to compensate for 
loss of brine by leakage. Salt not only preserves meat 
but helps in retaining its natural color. Fifty to fifty- 
six pounds are used fora barrel of meat. Southern 
meat packers have found a superior grade of rock salt 
at Petite Anse, La. Good rock salt is so very hard it 
must be broken up in small pieces for this use. Fish 


are packed with a fine grade of coarse salt. The dairy 
business requires the best grade of salt in the market. 
It must be free from specks, must be ground fine so it 
can be readily worked into the butter, and it must 
dissolve easily. 

Salt, chemically known as chloride of sodium, is the 
main source of supply of both its constituent elements 
sodium and chloride for industrial purposes. Directly 
or indirectly it furnishes the bulk of soda used in the 
various branches of chemical manufacturing indus- 
tries. The manufacturers of soap, paper, and glass 
buy salt in large quantities and it is used in the pro- 
duction of bleaching materials and disinfectants. 
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Uses of Pictures in Elementary 
Geography 


SANFORD NILES IN SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Recent geographical text-books contain abundant 
pictures, which, if used aright, are of great value. 
Carefully observed, a picture often gives more infor- 
mation than whole pages of descriptive matter. See- 
ing an accurate picture should be the next best thing 
to seeing whatever it represents. 

The teacher should carefully inspect every picture 
before it is reached by his class, in order that he may 
learn just what use it is intended to serve in that 
place, aad what further use can be made oft it. When- 
ever a lesson is assigned it should be understood that 
the pictures form an important part of that lesson, not 
to be slighted by any member of the class. Every de- 
tail should be observed by pupils, and, if possible, 
they should be required to interpret the pictorial illus- 
trations as faithfully as they interpret the maps. This 
course steadily followed will help to form the habit of 
close observation and open up a new source of pleas- 
ure and profit to both pupil and teacher. 

Before me are two pictures found on the same 
page of one of the newer elementary geographies. One 
represents many mountain peaks standing in irregular 
order, separated by mere notches instead of open val- 
leys. Timber is seen on several of the slopes, and snow 
is lying on the highest peaks. In the other picture are 
long, parallel ridges with broad valleys between. 
The former picture gives an idea of the Rocky moun- 
tain region with its numberless peaks scattered over a 
vast surface without apparent order; the latter, the 
Appalachian mountains, where low, rounded, parallel 
ridges, alternate with valleys now laid out in farms, 
and dotted with hamlets, villages, and cities. 

Careful iuspection of these pictures by the class with 
explanations by the teacher, will give more correct 
and lasting impressions of the diverse physical char- 
acteristics of the two regions than could be obtained 
by study of the most lucid textual descriptions. 

Many other pictures may be placed side by side, and 
comparisons instituted with the happiest results. For 
instance, pictures showing homes, occupations, cloth- 
ing, customs, etc., of men in the several zones; differ- 
ent modes of travel; animal life in hot and in cold 
regions, etc. In the selection of pictures for the work 
here indicated, teachers should not confine themselves 
to the elementary text-book, but should draw from 
every available source. 

There are in most books in general use, many pic- 
tures which may serve as texts for brief Friduy-after- 
noon talks. The following are examples followed by 
suggestions as to the line and scope of treatment: 

“A Field Strewed with Bowlders’’—rounded and 
smooth. From what place did the bowlders come? 
How were they brought to this tield? In what way 
were they polished and rounded? Will they always 
remain unchanged, or is something at work to destroy 
them? 

“Silkworms and Cocoons.’’ Whatcountry produces 
much silk? What sort of a creature is the silkworm? 
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How is it hatched? On what fed? What isa cocoon? 
How is it treated to obtain the silk? How is the silk 
reeled? Spun? Woven? 

‘*Bunker Hill Monument.’’ What are its dimen- 
sions? What does it commemorate? By whom was 
the corner stone laid? Who delivered the oration? 
When was the monument completed? When dedica- 
ted? What eminent man was present on that occasion? 

‘Ocean Liner about to Sail.’’ Flocking to the 
wharf. Getting on board. Starting theengines. Wav- 
ing adieu to friends. Leaving the harbor. Losing 
sight of land. Waste of waters in storm and calm. 
Sunrise and sunset. Life on board. Meeting of ships. 
Exchange of news and mails. Communicating by 
Marconi system. Sight of land. Light-houses. Pilot 
boat. Customs. Entering port. At the wharf. 
Recognition of friends. 

In these days of public and private libraries, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, the willing, energetic teacher 
can easily gain information on any subject he may 
wish to bring before his classes. Should be find that 
his stock of knowledge is so limited that he cannot 
venture to talk on silkworms today, a few hours of 
earnest effort will enable him to discuss the subject 
with fair satisfaction to himself and to his pupils. 
‘‘Where there is a will there is a way.’’ Unfortu- 
nately, there are many teachers who do not care to do 
any viva voce work. ‘‘Use the text-book without note 
or comment’’ is the motto of these easygoing, non- 
progressive souls. Shall we ever be rid of them? 
“The old clock on the stair’? seems to answer— 
‘‘Never.”’ 
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Paper Cutting and Pasting. 


G. E. ASHLEY. 


Children find pleasure in making something to keep. 
Nothing delights them more than work which may be 
preserved and shown to admiring frietids with the exult- 
ant words, “See what we made in school. And their 
friends, if less fortunate, silently wish that they might go 
to such a school, where they too might do such interest- 
ing work. 

To preserve paper cuttings a book may be made of 
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common brown drawing paper, sheets 9x12, by having 
holes punched at one end and the several sheets fastened 
together with paper fasteners or even sewn together with 
string. This kind of scrap book has the advantage 
that a new sheet may be added at any time. 

The paper forms upon Plate I, give pupils skill in judg- 
ing parallel lines, angles and distances. They are made 
from strips of colored paper one- inch wide and are folded 
and pasted to the heavier drawing paper for a_ back. 
Plate II gives the motive for two borders which may be 
made from colored paper strips one-fourth inch wide. 
When no other border is used, a border line 8x11 inches 





Plate I. 


should be drawn with ruler and pencil, as it adds to the 
appearance of the page. 
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Plate Il. 
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Plate III. 

Plate III gives the forms of buildings cut from colored 
paper. Plate TV gives the characteristic forms of trees. 
Plate V gives a cover design easily made which makes the 
book more attractive. Each pupil should preserve his 


best work only and in tkis way he will ever strive to 
make his work the very best that he can do. 


Plate IV, 






































Plate V. 


Cardboard Construction 
Work. 


G. E. ASHLEY, 


Very pretty and useful objects may be made at a 
very small cost for material, such as colored papers 
or celluloid. 

For home use very neat napkin rings may be made 
from colored celluloid and ribbons. 

NapKin Ring. 

Cut from sheet of celluloid a rectangle 8 inches long 

and 2 inches wide. Punch holes as shown by dots in 


the diagram. Fold so as to lap one inch at the ends 
It will be much easier 
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and lace with colored ribbon. 
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to punch the holes if they are first made upon paper 

with a pencil and then pasted upon the celluloid so 

that they may be seen. 

Much of the educational value of construction work 
lies in the drawiug of the object before it is cut out. 
It isa very wise precaution to examine the drawing 
before allowing the pupil to begin to cut and if the 


drawing is inaccurate point out the mistake and see 
that it is corrected. 


POETRY IN SEASON. 
A Fern Leaf. 


In a valley, centuries ago, 

Grew a green fern-leaf, pale and slender— 
Veining delicate and fibres tender— 

Waving, when the wind crept down so low; 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in by night and crowned it. 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way; 

For earth was young and keeping holiday. 





Monster fishes swam the silent main, 
Stately forests waved their silent branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 
Mammoth creatures stalked along the plain. 
Nature reveled in grand mysteries; 

But the little fern was not of these, 

Did not number with the hills and trees; 
Only grew and waved its sweet, wild way; 
No one came to note it day by day. 


Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, - 

Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty motion 
Of the deep, strong current of the ocean; 

Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft moist clay; 

Covered it and hid it safe away; 

Oh, the long, long centuries since that day! 

Oh, the agony! Oh, life’s bitter cost, 

Since the useless little fern was lost! 


Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man, 
Searching for nature’s secrets, far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 

Veinings, leafage, fibres, clean and fine, 

And there the fern’s.life lay in every line! 

So, it may be, some souls are hid away, 

A sweet surprise for heaven’s dawning day. 
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[ei (cl) 
Hints to Ceachers. 
(a) —(] 


Stories and Foems 


Once a fortnight a good story should be read or told 
in the presence of the class, and they should reproduce 
it orally and in writing. 

One good poem should be memorized and recited in 
concert or singly every month. No poem should be 
taught until the teacher appreciates its charm. For 
this purpose the following are suggested: 

“The Merry Brown Thrush,’’ Larcom; ‘‘The Wise 
Fairy,’ Cary; ‘‘One, Two, Three,’’ Bunner; ‘‘The 
Quest,’’ Bumstead; ‘‘Little Gustava,’’ Thaxter; ‘‘The 
Frolic of the Leaves.’’ Koopman; ‘‘Down to Sleep,’’ 
Jackson; ‘‘Incident of the French Camp,’’ Browning; 
“The Cloud,’’ Shelley; ‘‘Spring,’’ Timrod; ‘‘The Coast 
Guard,’’ Miller; ‘“‘The Wounded Curlew; Thaxter; 
“The Sword of Lee’’, Ryan. Selection from Hia- 
watha.—Public School Reports, Columbus, Georgia. 








Teaching Colors 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” What child does 
not feel a glad sensation, when it beholds a beautiful 
color. To appreciate science and art, we must know 
eolors. To dress with taste, we must know colors. One 
must know colors in several government positions, rail- 
roading, civil engineering, et¢. Hence the importance of 
teaching it in the schools. 

Teach colors along with the first steps in learning, since 
it isso easily perceived, and see that the colors are cor- 
rectly pronounced: Perhaps some pupil will pronounce 
yellow correctly. 

Have the pupils name the normal colors (violet, indigo, 
biue, green, yellow, orange, and red); Primary (red, 
blue, and yellow); Secondary (orange, green, and violet); 
Tertiary (olive, russet, and citrine). 

Teach them the effects of mixing colors; such as black 
and white produce gray; orange, red and blue produce 
brown; light-green and red produce garnet. 

Use a prism or a mirror whose edges are prism-shaped, 
to show the prismatic colors. Have the pupils name the 
colors in order of their occurrence in the rainbow. 

Anna Haley. 


The Story Hour 


How the children look for it! Every primary teach- 
er should have on hand a great many good, short 
stories and should know how to tell them. Half the 
good effect is lost if read or poorly told. Children love 
the bright, animated face of the teacher and she must 
put life, enthusiasm, and interest into her story tell- 
ing and refiect the spirit of the story to the children 
before her. How the tender, the pathetic, and the 
good appeals to them! What a keen sense of humor 
they have, and how they enjoy the little joke or fun 
of Some innocent kind. 


Great spiritual help may be given in the story. The 
ideal is put before the child. He gets a mental view 
of it, compares with his own life, sees more clearly his 
own shortcomings and wants to strive for something 
better than he has been before. Yes, stories, good 
stories, have value, educationul value. Then have 
stories in your work. Look for them and keep them 
filed away and each month get out those best suited to 
the time. Select one and read it over and over, then 
tell it to the children. If you can’t find one that ex- 
actly suits write one. Don’t say you can’t, for you can. 

Think of some little incident in your own life, weave 
in a little fiction. Give pretty names to the charac- 
ters. Live in the child world and tell your story for a 
purpose. It will do your children good and you also. — 
Progressive Teacher. 





A Game for Little People 


We play a game called “Sight,” which is both amusing: 


and instructive tochildren. It combines accuracy, rapid- 
ity, memory, and sight training. 

I place ten objects in a row on my table. The objects. 
will be such as are handy in a school room,as: a kni‘e, 
crayon, pin, tack, match, penny, or any other small 
article. The players stand near my table where all can 
see the objects before them. Ata signal given by me all 
shut their eyes. I pick up one object out of the row, con- 
cealing it in my hand. At “Eyes Open,” the children 
look. ; 

The first to discover the object taken away will be 
allowed to take an object the next time. It is wise for 
the teacher to superintend the game, so that all eyes are 
tightly closed. 

Julia Hatz. 





A Plan for Decoration 


A plan for decorating a schoolroom which I have 
found very pretty and inexpensive is, to cut clear 
across a puge of manila paper a strip about ten inches. 
wide. Trace on it any motto with lead pencil, then, 
dipping the pencil into good black ink, write over 
traced words, and nail these strips up above windows 
and blackboards. 

Put the mottoes up high enough to allow for nail- 
ing up cedar which has been wound into ropes with 
the help of cord. Put these ropes clear around the 
mottoes. If the ropes are made thick the mottoes 
look very pretty and add a touch of daintiness and 
color to the rather bare looking walls. I found these 
a benefit to the appearance of my schoolroom in an- 
other way, viz: As the room is very high in propor- 
tion to its width, the long effect of the room was 
helped by the mottoes. 

Another help Ifound in brightening up the room 
was in getting bright colored cambric to run thru the 
meshes of the wire waste paper basket, tying in big 
bows. lLalso use these cambric ‘‘ribbons’’ to hang 
charts. Cambric costs but five cents a yard and you 
will be surprised at the amount of color it brings 
into the country schoolroom. 
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A Plan 


As an incentive to pupils of the secoud grade, I 
have tried a plan which has proved very successful. 

Take a strip of linen paper one and one-half or two 
inches wide and printthe pupils’ names on it with 
cut out dots of a different color. A dot is to be 
placed on the paper every time they have a perfect 
lesson. 

When finished the strips may be ornamented with 
a tiny bow of ribbon and used as bookmarks. 





For Encouragement and 
Inspiration 


If you have any blackboard not in constant use 
write on ita motto, gem or proverb, once a week, 
and have the children read it aloud asa rest between 
exercises. The bright pupils will be delighted to vol- 
unteer for the hard words. By the end of the week 
even the dullest can read it fluently. A border or 
drawing appropriate to the month makes it more in- 
teresting. 

Besides being a help and rest to the children, it 
surely is no hindrance to the teacher to receive a 
little timely encouragement while working. This 
will depend upon the selections which the teacher 
makes. Town Teacher. 





Pronouncing Biographical Names 


In these days of universal dissemination of views and of 
current history, biographical names play an important 
part. The teacher who pronounces these phonetically 
or without heed to any system does himself and his pupils 
great injustice. Often the names of eminent men and 
women in foreign lands bear little resemblance, in their 
pronunciation, to our phonetic equivalents of the letters 
which compose them. 

It is idle to assume that the pupil’s knowledge of 
great men should be restricted to those of our own 
country; and even if it were so restricted, our analogies 
and rules of pronunciation are apt to fail when it comes 
to proper names. 

The conscientious teacher will seek to inculcate a cor- 
rect and standard pronunciation of such names. He will 
not attempt to speak of Goethe, Thiers, Beethoven, 
Fenelon, Disraeli, Anne Boleyn, Brougham, Agassiz, 
Bulwer, ete., without referring _to such aid as the 
dictionary offers for the correct sounds of the letters 
where he is in doubt as to them. 

— Robert M. King. 


Suggestions tor Letters 


I. “Our Dumb Animals’’ is a paper published in 
Boston, Massachusetts, by George B. Angell. Write a 
letter to him telling about your pets, and how you 
treat them. Also, tell him of any persons whom you 
have seen showing special kindness to dumb animals, 


—cat, dog, bird, horse, etc. Write full address for 
envelope. 


II. Suppose your brother Tom had gone far away 
to the Philippines. Naturally, he would become very 
lonesome. Write hima cheerful letter from home, 
telling all those things about which you think he 
would like best to hear. 

III. Write to your teacher telling her how you 
amused yourself on a certain stormy day when there 
was no school. 

IV. Margaret Bowen gave a birthday party on the 
afternoon of April 5th, and many of her friends were 
present. On account of sickness Ruth Wallace was 
obliged to stay at home, and so that very evening 
Margaret wrote her all about the good time. Repro- 
duce Margaret’s letter. 

Address: 96 Hawkes Avenue, Detroit Michigan. 

V. Mr. Ogilvie has planned to take a party of boys 
up the St. Lawrence river on a fishing trip. Write the 
letter which his son Walter wrote to Cousin Julius, 
inviting him to go, telling of their plans for camping, 
boating, etc. 

VI. (a) This message came to Willard recently: ‘‘I 
wish to give a book to a little boy whom I know. Tell 
me what book you would advise me to give, and why 
you like it. Mention some interesting part of the 
story, and also some of the people in it.’’ Write Wil- 
lard’s answer to his friend. 

(b) Write Willard’s answer, supposing that the 
book were to be given to a little girl. 

VII. Order five photographs of famous pictures of 
Brown & Co., 205 Clark Street, Chicago. Arrange for 
payment.—Southworth’s Language Lessons. 





Arithmetic in Fourth and Fifth 
Grades. 


During the fourth and fifth school years, the num- 
ber facts and principles previously taught should be 
so thoroly reviewed and the fundamental processes so 
thoroly taught that their use becomes almost auto- 
matic. The practice necessary to attain this end 
should be so planned that each new principle taught 
calls for repetition and review of previous work. Drill 
on facts should be so planned as to show their use in 
performing the processes with larger numbers,and the 
drill on processes so associated with concrete examples 
as to keep ever in sight their correspondence with and 
representation of quantity relations.—An Intermedi- 
ate Arithmetic. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Collections of Drawings 


Beginning at about the third or fourth grade, there 
is a strong desire on the part of pupils to collect—to 
form collections of marbles, bits of ribbons, postage 
stamps, minerals, shells, etc. This strong desire for 
collecting things may be utilized in the drawing class 
by making a collection of the drawings of a class of ob- 


jectsin place of the object itself. For example, to 


make a drawing of all the various kinds of head-wear, 
such as hats, caps, helmets, turbans, head-dresses of all 
descriptions, nations, and tribes, both modern and his- 
torical. In doing this begin with the cloak-room and 
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extend to the museum, and lastly to pictures. Lead 
the pupil to the real object as much as possible. 

Pupils will take more interest in collecting, if they 
have a blank book in which to place or paste the draw- 
ings after they are made. 

The following objects are excellent to form lines of 


collecting: 
seeds nuts vegetables leaves 
fruits houses barns keys 
wagons cans pitchers cups 
vases knives axes bridges 
boats head-wear foot-wear chairs, cte. 


This list could be extended into the hundreds.—D. 
‘ R. Augsburg drawing Book 1. 





Supplement the Text in History 


In teaching the subject of history the teacher should 
enlarge on the material presented, thru poem, picture, 
map, narrative from other books, and the religious, 
social, political, industrial and educational life which 
immediately surrounds the pupil. It should be the 
teacher’s constant method to turn historical material 
into simple historical problems, and to guide the chil- 
dren to work out these problems. If pupils are to de- 
rive most benefit from history they must live it, just 
as the people whom they are studying about lived it. 
go thru with the struggles and triumphs (mentally of 
course in most cases) which these people passed thru. 
and, by so doing, have their own historical views and 
feelings broadened and deepened. It is by work of 
this kind rather than by mere memory work that pu- 
pils are made historically minded,—that is, made to 
see und feel and live to some degree the whole sum of 
man's history.—Kemp’s History for Graded District 


Schools. Ginn & Co. 
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Parochial School Hymns 


Dear Guardian of Mary, 


Dear nurse of her Child! 
Life’s ways are full weary, the desert is wild; 
Bleak sands are all round us, no home can we see; 
Sweet Spouse of our Lady, we lean upon thee. 


For thou to the pilgrim art father and guide, 
And Jesus and Mary felt safe at thy side; 
h! blessed Saint Joseph, how safe should I be, 
Sweet Spouse of our Lady, if thou wert with me. 


O blessed Saint Joseph! how great was thy worth, 
The one chosen shadow of God upon earth; 

The father of Jesus—ah! then wilt thou be, 
Sweet Spouse of our Lady, a father to me. 


Tantum Ergo Sacramentum, 


Veneremur cernui; 

Et antiqum documentum, 
Novo cedat ritui; 

Praestet fides supplementum 
Sensuum defectui. 
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Genitori, Genitoque, 
Laus et jubilatio, 
Salus, honor, virtus quoque 
Sit et benedictio; 
Procedenti ab utroque, 


Compar sit laudatio. Amen. 


Priest:—Panem de coelo praestitisti eis. 

People :—Omne delectamentum in se habentem. 
Priest:—In saecula saeculorum. 
People:—Amen. 


O Salutaris Hostia! 


Quae coeli pandis ostium, 
Bella premunt hostilia, 
Da robur, fer auxilium. 


Uni trinoque Domino, 
Sit sempiterna gloria; 

Qui vitam, sine termino. 
Nobis donet in Patria. 


Jesus, Saviour of My Soul, 


Let me to Thy refuge fly. 
While the nearer waters roll, 

While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O my Savior, hide 

Till the storm of life is past, 
Safe into Thy haven guide, 

O receive my soul at last! 


Other refuge have I none; 

Hangs my helpless soul on Thee: 
Leave, O leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me: 
All my trust in Thee is stayed, 

All my help from Thee I bring: 
Cover my defenseless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing! 


Plenteous grace with Thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin; 

Let the healing streams abound; 
Make and keep me pure within. 

Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of Thee; 

Spring thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity. Amen. 


Nearer My Gcd to Thee, Nearer to Thee; 


E’en.tho it be a cross That raiseth me; 


Still all my song shall be, nearer my God to Thee,” 


Nearer, my God to Thee, nearer to Thee. 


Deep in Thy Sacred Heart let me abide; 
Thou that hast bled for me, 
Sorrowed and died; 
Sweet shall my weeping be, 
Grief surely leading me 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee. 


Friends may depart from me, night may come 
down, 
Clouds of adversity darken and frown 
Still thru my tears I see Hope gently leading me 
Nearer, my God to Thee, nearer to Thee. Amen. 
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Favor Intervals of Relaxation 
During Class Hours. 


(Catholic Teachers of New York further discuss this topic.) 


A S announced in our last issue, we present this month 

a brief review of an- interesting discussion 
which took place at a recent session of the Catholie In- 
stitute of Pedagogy, New York. The topic announced 
for the session was: “Intervals of Physical Relaxation 
During Study Hours.” Papers were read, and criticisms 
and comments invited. 


Mr. John Hentz, in his paper, thus expressed his 
views: “I believe that brief relaxation during class 
hours is a necessity, and am strongly in favor of per- 
mitting intervals of free play during school hours. 
In my elass of boys, I tell them, when I judge a brief 
rest would be beneficial, to play as freely as they wish in 
the class-room. Some prefer to go to the black-board 
and draw pictures; some exercise with light-arm gym- 
nastie movements, which relieves any past pressure on 
the lungs and chest. I have no eut-and-dried forms for 
the play. It must all be spontaneous. A good way is 
for the pupils to stand about the open windows (provided, 
of course, that the weather is propitious), and inhale 
deeply, retaining the air in their lungs as long as it ean 
be done without inconvenience, and then slowly expelling 
the air. This is really a most excellent way of re-invig- 
orating the lungs, after inhaling the school-room atmos- 
phere for an hour or so. In my opinion, these brief play 
spells tone the scholars up and inerease greatly their 
capability of study.” 


Miss Julia Sheedy, in her paper, endorsed the short 
relaxation schemes during study. She said: “I adopt 
about the same methods as those spoken of in the pre- 
ceding paper read. Since I have introduced the “rest 
between studies periods,” I can notice a marked im- 
provement in my scholars. Being girls, they naturally 
do not prefer the more athletic relaxations which the 
boys adopt. But what exercises they indulge in are ex- 
ecuted with enthusiasm and zest. 


“Undoubtedly.” continued Miss Sheedy, “physical ac- 
tivity is best secured from games and sports belonging 
to childhood. Surely, happiness increases the vigorous 
circulation of the blood and thus increases the health.” 


Miss E. Coleman’s paper endorsed the suggestions al- 
ready made. She corroborated the reports of increased 
study ability by short periods of play during class hours. 


There was further discussion on the topics suggested 
by a Yale professor: “Has physical education anything 
to do with the American temperament? Is our Ameri- 
can tension, from childhood up, too great? Do we al- 
low cnough time for repose in our lives? And can this 
be remedied by education in our schools?” 


In self answer, the professor advanced the idea that 
no doubt the strenuous American life was wearing, and 
that it led inevitably to the survival of the fittest. 


When the question was put to the audience, the con- 
census of opinion was that it was better to wear out than 
to rust out.” 
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Pedagogical Value of Exercises. 


From a Report. 


INCE much of the work of edueation deals with men- 
tal processes, and since the processes of the mind are 
intimately connected with the brain, whatever their rela- 
tion may be, it is well to consider the physiological effect 
of exercise on that supreme center of the nervous system. 
Not only is the brain the organ of thought and volition, 
but here are received the. impressions of the outside world 
through nerves, muscles, and the sense organs, by means 
of which education is carried on. 

Experiments on lower animals have shown that their’ 
brains kave distinct areas, which when stimulated by 
electricity cause certain parts of the body to move. A cur- 
rent of electricity applied to one part of the brain of a 
certain animal bends the leg, to another part turns the 
head, ete. The same stimulus applied to the correspond- 
ing part in other animals invariably produces the same re- 
sult. Based on these experiments, a large portion of the 
brain of the dog and other animals has been mapped into 
areas or centers, which when excited cause certain definiti 
movements. If one of these centers be removed, the part 
of the body whose movement it controls becomes paralyzed 
and wastes away, thus corroborating the theory that every 
movement has its corresponding center in the brain, called 
its motor center. Owing to the fact that in the treatment 
of brain diseases the irritation of certain parts shows 
manifestations similar to those produced by the corre- 
sponding parts in animals, students are led to believe that 
the human brain has what is ealled its location of fune- 
tion. In a similar manner, with some limitations, are 
known the situations of the centers of sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, and toueh—the sensory centers. 

It is with these centers of sensation and motion that ed- 
ucation chiefly deals. For this reason education has been 
called a training of nerve centers. James Crichton 
Browne, an eminent English neurologist, says: 

“Now the centers of motor ideation require to be exer- 
cised in order that they may be properly developed and 
may contribute usefully to mental processes and hence 
muscular training is likely to assume a more important 
and precise place in our edueational system of the future 
than it has hitherto done* * * And as regards the 
motor centers, it can only be said that they are well used 
when the muscles with which they are in relation are well 
used also. We thus see that an extensive region of the 
brain in which the motor centers are situated, and which 
is of course in intimate communication with all the other 
regions of the brain, can only be fully vigorous when the 
whole muscular system is fully vigorous also, and we ree- 
ognize that good muscle work is essential to good brain 
work.” 

From which it is readily seen that one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of physical training from the stand- 
point of the edueator, lies in the fact that the best mental 
results can be obtained only when all physical aid has 
been rendered to the proper functioning of the nervous 
system. The great truth we must ever bear in mind is 
that physical education, like all education, is a training of 
the nervous system, and bears a direct relation to mind in 
that all mental action is dependent on the nervous struc- 
ture and its blood supply. 

Considering the brain as a collection of organs, rather 
than a single organ, it follows that if a well-balanced min«d 
be sought all the parts should be developed equally. Tho 
exclusive cultivation of one faculty may lead to the dis- 
proportionate development of its represenetative in th 
brain. In the training of the young this is an important 
fact which our new methods of education hold constantly 
in view. Tlerein lies one of the educational values of 
manual training, drawing, modeling and physical exer- 
cises. In seeking the devolpoment of the body as a whole 
we are aiding in the development of the brain as a whole. 
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A FREE CATHOLIC COLLEGE. 

With the nucleus of the $25,000 net- 
ted by the bazaar just ended, Father 
Dornhege, rector of St. Elizabeth’s 
church, Philadelphia, will raise a fund 
for the establishment of a free college, 
in which many useful arts will be 
taught to adults and children. 

“The new institution,” says Father 
Dornhege, “will be upon the same lines 
as Temple college. All of the courses 
will be absolutely free. We will have 
night classes as well as day classes, and 
all creeds and races will be welcomed. 

“The main idea is to give opportuni- 
ties to the ambitious poor to improve 
their conditions without employment. 
A shop girl, by night study, may fit 
herself to be a stenographer, a milliner 
or a désigner. <A laborer, by study, 
may become a bookkeeper, an electrical 
worker or a skilled artisan. 

“In the same way young persons 
may supplement the ordinary school 
of education and learn to practice a 
trade that will assure them a comfor- 
table livelihood. 

“T realize the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking, but I am determined, with 
God’s help, to carry it forward to a 
complete success. 

“We have already a building, with 
twenty-four large class rooms and one 
of the finest auditoriums for lecture 
purposes in Philadelphia. The paro- 
chial school work will be a mere inci- 
dent in the work.” 


TO TAX CHURCH PROPERTY. 


decison just 
handed down by .the Illinois Su- 
preme court, members of the Cook 
county board of assessors will try to 
have a large proportion of the exempted 
properties of churches placed on the 
tax lists. Under the interpretation of 
the law, which declares no property ex- 
empt unless used exclusively for pur- 
poses of worship, it is estimated by a 
member of the board of assessors that 
$15,000,000 worth of realty may be add- 
ed to the assessors’ lists. 

There are in Cook county hundreds 
of parish residences, church entertain- 
ment halls, store buildings, and large 
pieces of real estate which are not whol- 
ly used for religious purposes, but 
which have always been exempt because 
they are a part of church administra- 
tion. 


Encouraged by a 


* & & 


A PRIEST INVENTOR. 

Santos Dumont has a_ danger- 
ous rival in one Rev. Felix M. Le- 
pore, pastor of the Mt. Carmel Italian 
Catholic church, Denver, Colo. Father 
Lepore has invented a flying machine 
that will drift through space with the 
velocity of a bird of the air. And the 
machine itself is fashioned after the 
form of a bird. Father Lepore entered 
the $250,000 prize air ship competition 
of Mettz of London and was notified 
recently that his machine is one of the 
three aceepted for the race. There were 
hundreds of applicants. Santos Du- 
mont is said to be one of these. 
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The machine is simple and trial trips 
have demonstrated its success. The 
one to be used in the contest will be 
constructed after the model in the form 
of a bird; its mechanical powers having 
all the peculiarities of the bird. The 
propellers can be either lengthened or 
shortened, just as a bird folds or ex- 
pands its wings. The propelling pow- 
er is really the great secret, but this 
Father Lepore is keeping to himself. 
On advice of his attorneys he has de- 
cided to not reveal the composition of 
his machine or its dimensions. The 
construction of the vessel will cost 
from $15,000 to $20,000. 

* * ~ 

FIRE ESCAPES FOR SCHOOLS. 

The many recent fatal and disas- 
trous fires in school buildings and in- 
stitutions has directed the attention 
of the public in general, and school 
boards in particular, to a_ suitable 
means of outside exit in case of fire. 
One of the best struetures yet pre- 
sented for this purpose is the Nation- 
al System of Stair Fire Escapes, 
manufactured by the Harris Safety 
company, of New York City. This 
structure is shown on page 256 of 
this journal, and has been widely in- 
dorsed by expert and official authori- 
ties. It has been accepted by ail 
state architects and has been placed 
upon many schools, institutions and 
public buildings. 

The National Fire Escape consists 
of a series of short flights of stairs 
contained in a symmetrical structure 
between windows, so that persons once 
entering will be in no danger from 
fire which may be bursting from win- 
dows below. It is impossible to fall 
down or out of the National Escape 
or to crowd dangerously in descent. 

In a recent practice drill on the Na- 
tional Fire Eseape over six hundred 
school children were safely and quietly 
taken out of a building in three min- 
utes. The National Fire Escape is at 
this time being placed on fifteen pub- 
lie school buildings in the city of Buf- 
falo, besides many other institutions 
and buildings throughout the United 
States. The manufacturers of this 
modern fire escape offer special dis- 
counts to religious institutions, and 
will be pleased to send catalogue with 
full information to all who write for 
same. Address, Harris Safety Co., St. 
James’ Building, New York. 

% & 


“%2%The recent letter of the Bishop 
of Fauna, Italy, calling attention to 
the danger lying in germ-laden dust 
on floors of churches, schools and all 
assembly places, has attracted eonsid- 
erable attention among church and 
school authorities in this country. 
The bishop points out the necessity of 
sweeping the floors on days when the 
building is not in use, as the dust 
which is stirred up by the ordinary 
broom remains in the air for some 
time. a menace to health. He also 
emphasizes the necessity of wiping off 
all furniture and fixtures with a damp 
cloth. 


&22We are glad to weleome Book 
Seven of the McBride Literature aid 
Art Readers. The same high stand- 
ard which has characterized the earli- 
er numbers of this series, is well main- 
tained in the reader just at hand. 
Good judgment is again evidenced in 
the art features, while in the literary 
selections, the same commendable re- 
gard is shown for the work of Cathw- 
lic writers of note. The method of 
using this reader, explained in the 
teachers’ manual which accompanies 
it, is calculated to secure excellent re- 
sults. 

* *% ~ 

%&8A new and highly recommenied 
form of busy work for kindergartens 
and lower grades, is weaving and 
designing with _ raftia. An © ar- 
ticle touching upon this work, ap- 
peared in our last issue under th» 
heading “Constructive Work.”  Raftia 
can be woven into a great variety of 
ueful articles, such as Indian baskets, 
hats, fans and even servicable ham- 
mocks. The Vaughan Seed Store, 84- 
86 Randolph St., Chicago, whose ad- 
vertisement appears on page 254, is the 
largest concern handling this material 
and they will be pleased to send sam- 
ples with full information. 


Trinity College, Washington, con- 
duecated by thme Sisters of Notre 
Dame, for the higher education of wo- 
men, recently gave a reception in hon- 
or of the new Apostolic Delegate, the 
Most Rev. Diomede Falconio, to whom 
the sixty students, one by one, were 
presented in the order of their classes 
by Bishop Conaty of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

x * x 

The work of building the new paro- 
chial schoolhouse for the Church of 
St. John the Baptist at Lewis and 
Willoughby avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has begun. It will be one of the finest 
schoolhouses in Brooklyn. It will be 
near St. John’s college, which is at- 
tached to the church, and will accom- 
modate about 1,200 pupils. It will cost 
nearly $50,000. 

o * * 

Rev. William J. B. Daly, supervisor 
of the New York City parochial 
school, has been promoted to the list 
of pastors and is assigned as rector of 
St. Malachy’s church, West 49th. street, 
succeeding Rev. Thomas P. McLough- 
lin, now pastor of Blessed Sacrament 
church, New Rochelle. Father Daly 
has been an assistant pastor at the ca- 
thedral more than ten years. 

* ¥ - 

The Sisters of the Visitation. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who a few days ago sold its 
valuable property on the east side of 
Clinton avenue, near Willoughby, 
Lowell M. Palmer, E. T. Bedford and 
others, have bought the two city blocks 
of land bounded by First and Second 
avenues and Eighty-ninth and Ninety: 
first streets and the building formerly 
occupied by the Inebriates’ Home. The 
consideration was $130,000. 
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King Coal swept everything before 
him in the national capitol last week. 
The House passed the bill admitting 
coal duty free for a year, there being 
only six votes against. Then the Sen- 
ate sprung a surprise on the country. 
It passed the same bill within nine 
minutes after it was received from the 
House, without debate and without a 
vote in the negative. 

But this was not the greatest sur- 
prise the coal panic which has seized 
our statement has produced. — Rep- 
resentative Jenkins of Wisconsin, gen- 
erally supposed to be a conservative 
public man, and occupying the impor- 
tant post of chairman of the House ju- 
diciary committee, introduced a reso- 
lution aimed to prepare the way for 
government seizure of “all coal, coal 
beds and coal mines in the United 
States and all lines of transportation 
uped in carrying coal.” 

Mr. Jenkins is not joking. He is in 
earnest. He believes the government 
ought to step in and take possession of 
every coal mine in the country and all 
the railroads which carry coal to mar- 
ket. Of course nothing will be done 
with his amazing resolution. Con- 
gress is in a panic over the state of 
public opinion on the coal question, 
but it will not start any such revolu- 
tionary movement as that. 


* & # 


The administration Las at last be- 
gun an attack on the trust. The foi- 
lowing is the administration plan as 
outlined by Attorney General Knox. 

1. That all acts of discrimination 
affecting interstate trade be made of- 
fenses and-be punished. 

2. Railroads and other common car- 
riers should) be prohibited carrying 
freight for anyone at less than the 
published rate. 

3. Shippers who accept rebates 
should be punished as well as the car- 
riers who pay them. 

4. The law should reach concerns 
which produce or manufacture wholly 
within a state but sell in other states, 
first by punishing them for accepting 
transportation rebates, and second, for 
selling below the general price in par- 
ticular localities for the purpose of de- 
stroying competition. The suggestion 
being that commodities intended for 
this purpose be prohibited 
state lines, 


crossing’ 


5. That a commission be appointed 
to investigate the facts relating to 
trust abuses and to make reecommenda- 
tions to Congress. 

6. That legislation should be had to 
facilitate decision of cases now raised 
orthat may be instituted under the ex- 
isting anti-trust law by enabling the 
Attorney General to lave original 
ases heard before a full cireuit bench, 
With immediate appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, so that alk con- 
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Current Aaffairs--Church and School News. 


A Brief Summary for Busy Teachers. 


stitutional questions involved may be 
disposed of as speedily as possible. 
* * x 


Our Hawaiian territory has now 
what it has never had before, a tele- 
graphic connection with the mainland. 
The eable scooner Silvertown com- 
pleted the laying of the cable and land- 
ed the end at Honolulu Jan 1, and the 
first messages between there and San 
Francisco passed over the wire at 
11:03 that night. It took the Silver- 
town eighteen days to lay the 2,100 
miles of cable and land it. The next 
link to be laid will be that from Hon- 
olulu on to the island of Guam, about 
3,500 miles, 

* RF 

The steel trust announced Dec. 31 
a long-matured plan by which all its 
168,000 employes are to become profit- 
sharers in the corporation, if they 
care to. The company has set aside 
$2,000,000 or more to buy up 25,000 
shares of its stock, and these will be 
held for the employes, who are to share 
in the dividends. The plan is so ar- 
ranged, that the larger the profits are 
the more stock will be set aside; so 
that every employe holding stock will 
have an incentive for helping to in- 
crease the profits. Employes who 
leave the company before they have 
worked five years for it, will forfeit 
their right to the stock. The object 
of this plan is to make every man who 
works for the company, from the high- 
est to the lowest, feel that he is a part 
owner in the business, and to discour- 
age him from joining strikes or other- 
wise antagonizing the interests of the 
concern, 

* % * 

The center of population of the 
United States was found by the cen- 
sus of 1900 to be in the open country 
not far from Elizabethton, seven miles 
southeast of Columbus, Ind., it hav- 
ing moved in the ten years, since the 
cleventh census, fourteen miles west- 
ward and tkree miles southward. A 
stone monument bearing the inserip- 
tion “Center of Population, 1900,” 
has been put up by the government to 
mark the spot. Many people are 
guessing where the center of povula- 
tion will be in 1910. It will no doubt 
be a little farther south and west, as 
the trend of population is now that 
way; but it cannot. go as far as it has 
gone before, for the population of the 
country is now too bulky and well dis- 
tribute] for the equilibrium to be very 
greatly disturbed by any current of 
migration likely to set in. 

* * & 

Secretary Hay has received the 
British: and German answers to Pres- 
ident Castro’s last proposal relative to 
arbitration. The British note is in- 
terlocutory, but in substance states 
that if Venezuela wishes a conference 


to submit the difficulties between the 
two countries to arbitration, Great 
Britain will aecede. The conditions 
attached vary slightly from the origin- 
al British proposition. In the jude- 
ment of the officials at Washington, 
the difficulties between the allies and 
Venezuela respecting arbitration are 
much diminished, and there is war- 
rant for the expectation that the case 
will now surely go to The Hague. 
The next step will be a reply from 
President Castro. In many _ respects 
the German response was similar to 
that of Great Britain. Like that, it 
hames certain conditions regarding 
the matters under consideration on 
which an understanding will have to 
be reached before the sub- 
mitted to arbitration. Germany’s an- 
swer, like that of Great Britain, has 
been sent to President Castro through 
the intermediary of United States 
Minister Bowen at Caracas. If the 
latter conditions suggested by the two 
allies are accepted by Castro—and the 
hope among officials at Washington is 
that they may be—it is expected that 
a meeting will be held in Washington 
between Minsiter Bowen, representing 
the government of Venezuela, and the 
ambassadors of Great Britain, Germa- 
ny and the other allies, to prepare a 
basis on which the arbitration of the 
issues between the interested parties 
shall proceed. 


case is 


% * & 

Practically unanimous Republican 
support for the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty, it is said, has been secured by 
changes in the convention made by the 
Senate committee on foreign relations. 
The committee agreed to recommend 
the adoption of an amendment provid- 
ing that the reduction of 20 per cent. 
in the tariff on Cuban sugar shall not 
be further reduced by any _ preferen- 
tial rate given to another country. 
This action was taken at the instance 
of the beet sugar men. 

*  & 

Dr. John Bascon, formerly president 
of the Wisconsin university, has re- 
cently voiced anew the oft-repeated 
view that the good works of bad peo- 
ple cannot do good, thus: “I doubt 
the power of any university to turn 
money that has been made at the ex- 
pense of the community into the wel- 
fare of the community. The taint of 
a bad temper will cling to it like a 
flavor in an an unclean infusion.” 

¥* 

The Chinese government formally 
notitied the powers Jan. 1 that it 
would have to pay the installments on 
the Boxer indemnity in silver, and not 
ou a gold valuation as demanded by 
them. The installment of July 1, 
1902, was paid in silver and the pow- 
ers received it under protest. The 
United States has taken China’s side 
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in this as well as other matters grow- 
ing out of the Boxer trouble, and the 
other powers are now exasperated be- 
the United States government 
will not support them in insisting on 
gold payments. It is believed, how- 
ever, by most of those in a position to 
know, that in any case China is not 
going to be able to pay the full in- 
demnity promised without bankrupt- 
ing her. 


cause 


The German government has sent a 
note to the United States relating to 
the report that Germany is seeking to 
acquire Colombia’s interests in the 
Panama Canal company, affirming 
that the report is utterly baseless, and, 
it is understood, expressing the opin- 
ion that Germany’s commerce will be 
benefited by the construction of the 
eanal by the United States. 

Max Nordau, the well-known writ- 
er, in an article in the Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse, says that the opening of 
the Panama canal, under American 
ownership, will mark the 
of a new epoch. The tragic stage of 
the world’s history, which in ancient 
times centered in the Mediterranean, 
will then be transferred to the Pa- 
cific ocean. The Anglo-Saxons will 
try to drive the Germans, French and 
others from the Pacific, and will final- 
ly grapple with Russia for the con- 
trol of all of eastern Asia, says he. 


beginniny 


And he adds: “One ean only con- 
template with horror what such a gi- 
gantie struggle of races and nations 
will signify.” 


Senor Pranedes Sagasta, who was 
at five different times premier of 
Spain, died at Madrid Jan. 5, at the 
age of 75. Sagasta had for some years 
been considered as the leading states- 
man of his country. He was a_ keen 
politician, but his ability was in the 
direction of following the sentiment 
of the time rather than leading it. He 
stood firm against granting any ma- 
terial concessions to the Cubans, and 
it was his stringent policy that stim- 
ulated the Cuban revolt. He was 
prime minister during the war with 
the United States, and continued in 
office till last November, when he re- 
tired and Senor Silvela was put in his 
place. 


William J. Bryan is traveling in 
Mexico. Speaking on the silver ques- 
tion as affecting Mexico, he thought 
it would be a mistake to adopt the 
gold standard. If Mexico demone- 
tized silver, he said, India and China 
might also be led to adopt the gold 
standard, and the addition of 700 mil- 
lions of people to the present gold-us- 
ers, or say half the total population of 
the world, would create a demand for 
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gold that would greatly augment its 
purchasing power and: disastrously de- 
crease the value of all other commodi- 
ties. 


In Switzerland, Dr. Joseph Zemp, of 
Lucerne, vice-president of the federal 
council, has been elected president of 
the Swiss Confederation for 1903. Dr, 
Zemp is a Catholic and a Conserva- 
tive. 

* *% 


Church and School Notes. 


The Iowa State Teachers association 
went on record in convention last week 
in favor of the Bible in the public 
schools. A resolution was submitted 
by the committee on resolutions de- 
claring that “greater attention should 
be paid to moral training, and to this 
end there should be greater familiar- 
ity with the Bible, so that this great 
book may ever be the teachers’ aid, an 
unrivaled agency in the development 
of true citizenship as well as the for- 
mation of a pure literary style.” The 
resolutions were adopted altogether, 
but without debate or dissent. 

* * * 


Dr. Benjamin F. De Costa, a former 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, who was rector of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist of New 
York eity, was a fellow-passenger on 
the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse last 
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fuesday with Monsignor Kennedy, 
rector of the American College tin 


Rome, and Alvan W. Doran, a former 
Episcopal minister of Philadelphia. 
Dr. De Costa and Mr. Doran are go- 
ing to Rome to study for the priest- 
hood. Dr. De Costa is seventy-one 
years old. He beeame a Catholic in 
New York city about three years ago. 
His wife died a year ago. 
* # * 

Since our Christmas issue the Notre 
Dame Alumnz association of the 
northwest has seen its first anniversa- 
ry. The growth of the association in 
this short period has been remarkable, 
when one considers the lapse of time 
since the Milwaukee boarding and day 
schools closed, students of which form- 
ed the nucleus of the organization; 
considering, too, the difficulty in pro- 
curing the addresses of the widely- 
scattered alumne. The first annual 
meeting was held in June, 1902, at the 
Longwood college and academy, Chi- 
cago. About fifty members were pres- 
ent, a fine literary and musical pro- 
gram was rendered, and socially, the 
reunion was a grand success. The sec- 
ond annual meeting will be held in the 
same place, and invitations sent cut in 
May will give the date. 

* ON 


Rey. Father Ph. LL. Keeler, of the 
Holy Rosary Mission for colored peo- 
ple in Galveston, has purchased 135 
acres of land one and one-half miles 
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east of the depot at League City on 
the south side of the bayou, says The 
Southern Messenger. It is his inten- 
tion to establish on this property a 
branch of the Holy Rosary Industrial 
school. He will have the new school 
in operation in time for next season. 
As yet, however, he has not on hand 
funds enough to erect the necessary 
buildings, but he anticipates but little 
trouble in raising the required amount 
of money. For the present only girls 
wil be placed on the branch to be es- 
tablished near League City. It is to 
be conducted upon the same quiet, or- 
derly, unostentatious plan that has 
characterized the Holy Rosary Indus- 
trial School at Galveston. 
* * 

Rev. Rev. J. J. Keogh, chairman of 
the committee appointed at the meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee diocesen deans, to 
confer with the Childrens’ Betterment 
League regarding proposed changes 
in the compulsory education law, 
met a committee of the league last Fri- 
day. The latter committee received 
the suggestions in a friendly spirit and 
agreed to incorporate the proposed 
changes in the law. The changes sug- 
gested by the Catholic clergy relate 
chiefly to two sections. The proposed 
compulsory law requires a school at- 
tendanece of nine months, from Oct. 1 
to June 1, consecutively. The change 
suggested proposes to make the period 
of compulsory attendance’ cight 
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months in the city and six the the 
country, not necessarily consecutive, 
but at such times as the school in that 
section, which the child attends, is in 
session. Regarding the parental schoo! 
for truants provided for in the law, the 
amendment proposed by the deans, is 
that truants be sent to a school which 
accords with the religious preferences 
of the truant child’s parents. 


The convent of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth, adjoining the Polish Catho- 
lie chureh of St. Stanislaus, Green- 
point, L. I, was entered by burglars 
Thursday night of last week and sil- 
ver tableware valued at $25 was stolen. 
Besides the tableware the thieves took 
seventeen cents from a pocketbook be- 
longing to the Mother Superior. It is 
thought that the burglars expected to 
find a large sum of money. There 
were $900 hidden in the room of a nun 
collected at three Masses in the church 
on Christmas day. 

The coolness of Mother Superior 
Stanislaus prevented a panic among a 
hundred girls when a fire broke out re- 
cently in the chapel of the Visitation 
Academy, Evanston. While the ean- 
dles were being lighted on the altar 
some Christmas decorations were ig- 
nited. The smoke ascended to the 


third floor, where the girls have their 
rooluns, and 


many of them started to 
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jump from the windows. The Mother 
Superior rushed from the chapel to the 
floor on which the children were, and 
found several of them in the act of 
jumping. She got them away from 
the windows and then stood at the head 
of the stairway to prevent a rush down. 
The building is a fireproof structure 
and there was no danger, but many of 
the girls were hysterical with fright. 
The fire destroyed the altar and other 
furnishing in the chapel. 


* * * 


One of the most hackneyed accusa- 
tions made against Catholie powers is 
that they are opposed to education. 
Belgium, for one, gives the he direct 
to this charge. In 1884 the 4,887 
schools depending upon the state con- 
tained 345,687 boys and girls. Ten 
years later the number of state schools 
had risen to 5,788, with 652,039 schol- 
ars, and three years later again the 


numbers had gone still further to 
6,608 schools and 754,272 scholsrs. 
Thus in the short period of thirtcen 
years, the Catholic government actiial- 
ly doubled the number of children in 
the public schools, while largely in- 
creasing the efficiency of the latter. 


Rey. T. H. Wallace, pastor of St, 
Patrick’s church, Lewiston, Me., has 
purchased the Bates street Universilist 
chureh and site, and in the spring the 
chureh will be entirely remodelled snd 
made a modern school building for the 
children in his parish. The price paid 
for the property was $8,000. Father 
Wallace has been pastor of St. Pat- 
rick’s for several years, and during 
that time has become well known by 
his deeds of benevolence. 

The plans for the new parochial 
school building for Our Lady of Good 
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Counsel church, East 90th street, New 
York, have been completed. The build- 
ing will be erected on property bought 
since Father Connelly was appointed 
to the parish. The new property is on 
the north side of 91st street, 200 feet 
west of First avenue and is an ideal 
site. The building will be four stories 
high, with a facade of granite, brick 
and terra cotta. The plot has 100 feet 
frontage. In the rear portion of the 
structure wil be a parish hall, with two 
baleonies. The total cost will be $100,- 
000. F. A. DeMeuron of Yonkers who 
was supervising architect of St. Jo- 
seph’s seminary, Dunwoodie, during its 
construction, is the architect of the 
new school building. 
* + 


Rev. J. A. Zahm, D. D., Provincial 
of the Order of the Holy Cross in the 
United States and Canada, denies any 
knowledge of the coming of the mem- 
bers of the Order in France to this 
country and settling at Notre Dame. 
As head of all the missions that the or- 
der has in the western hemisphere, Fa- 
ther Zahm would be apprised of the re- 
ported influx. While agreeing that 
Catholic orders in France were exposed 
to a severe persecution, he believes 
that the society, whose mother house 
is at Notre Dame in America and at 
Paris in Europe, will not be ‘driven 
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We Gan Save You Money 


ON ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 








Before buying elsewhere write to us 
for prices on— 


Clobes, Maps, ( Wall .and 
Relief) Charts, Erasers, 
Crayons, Fiags, Clocks, 
Bells, Congs, Diction- 


aries and Holders, Point- 
ers, Number and Draw- 
ing Blocks, Etc. Etc. 





AGENTS FOR BUCK-STEGER MODELS, 
FOR TEACHING PHYSIOLOGY, 
Also of Best Relief Maps Sold. 





ADDRESS — 


The CATHOLIC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


MILWAUKEE, -=- WIS. 




































































Beef,” mailed on application. from France. 

H** is a series of Geographies that will APPEAL WITH EXCEPTIONAL FORCE 
to the teachers’ who are anxious to be progressive, and meet the de- 
mands of their pupils for something INTERESTING, PRACTICAL, and 

AUTHENTIC. a a» »* * a a »* »* mo * * 

Some of our Recent Adoptions in Wisconsin 

Fond du Lac, Kaukauna, St. Patrick’s Convent, Neenah. 

Platteville Normal, Washburn, Manitowoc, 

New London Training School, Boscobel, Ripon 

Manitowoc Training School, Delavan, Sheboy gan Falls. 

“Your Tarr & McMurry Geographies please me very much. The subject 
is not handled in the cold monotonous way so prevalent in the ordinary 
school geography The description of the varied industries of our country 
and of other lands, has a certain charm, which cannot fail to appeal to the 
average scholar. The discussion of the physiography and activity of great 
trade centers is werthy of especial commendation. I think the lists of 
reference books very valuable.”’ 

JOHN J. FINAN, 
22d Primary School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
ER 
Che ill ¢ 
e Macmillan Company, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 378 Wabash Ave. Chicago. SAN FRANCISCO, ATLANTA. 
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Rey. Peter C. Yorke, a well-known 
priest of San Francisco and editor of 
The Leader of that city, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of Re- 
gents of the State University, by Gov- 
ernor Gage of California 

* * * 


In the death of the Abbe Magnien 
the Chureh in America has sustained 
a loss that may be best gauged by the 
breadth and sincerity of his friendship 
among the episcopate and by trying 
to count the distinguished priests who 
owe more than half their spiritual in- 
fluence to the abiding inspiration of 
his kindly example and most farsight- 
ed religious teaching. 


Bishop Cosgrove, of Davenport, Ia., 
has issued an appeal to the elergy of 
his diocese for funds to pay for the 
recent improvements made at St. Am- 
brose’s College, Davenport. These im- 
provements cost $25,000, of which 
$10,000 was contributed by Bishop 


Cx serTrove. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A Dallas, Texas, architect recently 
spent ten days at the Sacred Heart Ab- 
bey. Oklahoma, retouching the plans 
for the new church and college to be 
erected at that place. 

ww wv vv 

The new Corpus Christi school 
building now in course of construction 
at Newport, Ky., and which is to be 
temporarily used as a church, is near- 
ing eompletion. It will nearly 
$50,000. 


cost 


Two Sisters of Charity left Buffalo, 
N. Y., lately to make the heroic self- 
sacrifice of caring for lepers at’ Island 
P. O., near White Chapel, Louisiana, 
on the banks of the Mississippi. They 
are Sisters Jerome and Edith. 

* * * 

“The Review of Catholic Pedagogy” 
a new monthly magazine made its ap- 
pearance the first of the year. Rev. 
Thomas L. Judge of Chicago is the 
editor. The publication «is serious, 
scholarly, philosophic and starts out 
with excellent pr mise. 


In the city of Rome the Sovereign 
Poutiff maintains, at his-own cost, 4() 
public schools, because the teachers 
employed by the state are generally no 
torious infidels and a peril to morals. 

* a iJ 

It is reported that the Jesuits wil! 
vacate the historic novitiate at Freder 
ick, Md., and will take possession 0} 
their new novitiate at St. Andrews 
on-the-Hudson, near Poughkeepsie. 
The new novitiate building is 300 feet 
long, and has two wings, each 200 feet 
long. It is four stories in height. 

* * * 

Archbishop: Ryan assisted by Rev. 
James P. Turner, chancellor of the 
archdiocese, and Rev. Dr. Kieran, rec- 
tor of St. Patrick’s church, blessed 
collection of finely wrought vestments 
and sanctuary articles gathered at thi 
Convent of Notre Dame, on West Rit- 
tenhouse square, and made by the 
members of the Tabernacle Society, 
Association of Perpetutl Adoration 
and Work for Poor Churches. There 
were 1,2000 pieces in the collection. 
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FIRE HOSE, HOSE GARTS, GENERAL FIRE SUPPLIES. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS to Religious Institutions. 
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